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CHEROKEE INDIANS, NORTH CAROLINA 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1955 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Cherokee, N. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable James A. Haley 
(chairman) presiding. 

The CuHarrMan. First I would like to say I am very happy to be 
here this morning in the Land of the Sky, which is its true name. 
It is a great State. As a matter of fact 1 am about a halfway resi- 
dent of this State myself. I have a little cottage over here in High- 
lands in Macon County, so I feel very close to the people of North 
Carolina. I left your grand State about 31 years ago and went to 
Florida and probably, if I had had enough money when I got there, 
I would have come back, but I did not, so I stayed. 

I think at this time, I would be derelict in my duty if I did not 
call attention to the fact that in both of the National Houses of 
Congress you have very fine representation from this great State. 
You have in this district serving you, I think, one of the outstanding 
men of the Congress. I have been in a position to observe him ever 
since he bas been in the Congress. . He has served on the same 
committee with me and there you find out a lot of things about a 
man. I think you are very fortunate in having this kind of represen- 
tation in your House of Representatives. I am sure I don’t have to 
introduce him, but I would like to introduce to you at this time, if 
you don’t know him, your own Congressman, George A. Shuford. 
George, would you like to say a word? 

Representative SHurorp. I appreciate your remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have endeavored always to justify the confidence of the 
people of this district. I am delighted to be here this morning and 
meet with many of the people of this district, the whole work of this 
committee and the individual members of this committee has been 
for the benefit of the Indians. That is their one and only desire; to 
help wherever it is necessary, but not to interfere in any of the 
matters that pertain to the Indians just for the interference sake. 
We want to do constructive work in your behalf. Mr. Haley, the 
chairman of this committee, has been untiring in his efforts on behalf 
of the Indians and the furtherance of the committee work. He 
understands your problems and he desires to assist you in every way 
possible. He is a good chairman and his State is very fortunate in 
having him there in the Congress. He has Indians in his State, too, 
the Seminoles. 
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We want to hear from you and what is on your minds so that we 
can be better prepared to assist the Indians when we go back to 
Washington. Of course, I am pleased to be again here with you. 
This is a wonderful country and I just wish that the foliage was out 
so these gentlemen from Washington and Florida could see some of 
the fall beauty of this area. 

Thank you very much. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Shuford, I would like for you at this time to 
introduce anyone who needs to be introduced. 

Representative SHurorp. We have Dr. Gilbert here with us. He 
is with the Library of Congress and an authority on Indian affairs. 
Then we have Mr. Gamble with the Senate Interior Committee; 
and Mr. Rex Lee, of the Indian Bureau, who is associated with Mr. 
Emmons, of the Indian Bureau; then, of course, you know Mr. Butts, 
who has been with you. Our reporter is Mrs. Hoover from Asheville, 
reporter of the county court. 

The CuarrMan. At this time I would like to place in the record a 
brief history of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians prepared by 
the Library of Congress. 

Representative Sourorp. May I request that in the transcription 
of this testimony the abbreviations be set out in full because in some 
places they use the letter ‘‘N” for north; “‘R” for river; and “‘S”’ for 
south. I think it would be clearer if we did that. 

The CuHarrMan. It is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Tue Lisprary or CONGREss, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington 25, D. C., November 3, 1958. 


Tue Eastern BAanp oF CHEROKEE INDIANS 
A. HISTORY 


“Traditional, linguistic, and archeologic evidence shows that the Cherokee 
originated in the north, but they were found in possession of the southern 
Allegheny region when first encountered by De Soto in 1540. Their relations 
with the Carolina colonies began 150 years later. In 1736 the Jesuit (?) Priber 
started the first mission among them, and reer. to organize their government 
on a civilized basis. In 1759 under the leadership of A ganasta ta (Oconostota), 
they began war with the English of Carolina. In the Revolution they took 
sides against the Americans, and continued the struggle almost without interval 
until 1794. During this period parties of the Cherokee pushed down the Tennessee 
River and formed new settlements at Chickamauga and other points about the 
Tennessee-Alabama line. Shortly after 1800, missionary and educational work 
was established among them, and in 1820 they adopted a regular form of govern- 
ment modeled on that of the United States. In the meantime large numbers of 
the more conservative Cherokee, wearied by the encroachments of the whites, 
had crossed the Mississippi and made new homes in the wilderness in what is 
now Arkansas. A year or two later Sequoya, a mixblood, invented the alphabet, 
which at once raised them to the rank of a literary people. 

“At the height of their prosperity gold was discovered near the present 
Dahlonega, Ga., within the limits of the Cherokee Nation, and at once a powerful 
agitation was begun for the removal of the Indians. After years of hopeless 
struggle under the leadership of their great chief, John Ross, they were com- 
pelled to submit to the inevitable, and by the treaty of New Echota, December 29, 
1835, the Cherokee sold their entire remaining territory and agreed to remove 
beyond the Mississippi to a country there to be set apart for them—the present 
(1905) Cherokee Nation in Indian Territory. The removal was accomplished 
in the winter of 1838-39, after considerable hardship and the loss of nearly one- 
fourth of their number, the unwilling Indians being driven out by military force 
and making the long journey on foot. On reaching their destination they re- 
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organized their national government, with their capital at Tahlequah, admitting 
to equal privileges the earlier emigrants, known as old settlers. A part of the 
Arkansas Cherokee had previously gone down into Teas, where they had obtained 
a grant of land in the eastern part of the State from the Mexican Government. 
The later Texan revolutionists refused to recognize their rights, and in spite of 
the efforts of Gen. Sam Houston, who defended the Indian claim, a conflict was 
precipitated, resulting, in 1839, in the killing of the Cherokee chief, Bowl, with 
a large number of his men, by the Texas troops, and the expulsion of the Cherokee 
from Texas. 

‘“‘When the main body of the tribe was removed to the West, several hundred 
fugitives escaped to the mountains, where they lived as refugees for a time, until, 
in 1842, through the efforts of Wm. H. Thomas, an influential trader, they 
received permission to remain on lands set apart for their use in western North 
Carolina. They constitute the present Eastern Band of Cherokee, residing 
chiefly on the Qualla Reservations in Swain and Jackson Counties, with several 
outlying settlements. 

“The Cherokee in the Cherokee Nation were for years divided into two hostile 
factions, those who had favored and those who had opposed the treaty of removal. 
Hardly had these differences been adjusted when the Civil War burst upon them. 
Being slaveowners and surrounded by southern influences a large part of each of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of the territory enlisted in the service of the Confederacy, 
while others adhered to the National Government. The territory of the Cherokee 
was Overrun in turn by both armies, and the close of the war found them pros- 
trated. By freaty in 1866 they were readmitted to the protection of the United 
States, but obliged to liberate their Negro slaves and admit them to equal citizen- 
ship. In 1867 and 1870 the Delawares and Shawnee, respectively, numbering 
together about 1,750,:were admitted from Kansas and incorporated with the 
Nation. In 1889 the Cherokee Commission was created for the purpose of abolish- 
ing the tribal governments and opening the territories to white settlement, with 
the result that after 15 years of negotiation an agreement was made by which 
the government of the Cherokee Nation came to a final end March 3, 1906; the 
Indian lands were divided, and the Cherokee Indians, native and adopted, became 
citizens of the United States.” ! 


B. CURRENT STATUS OF THE CHEROKEES ? 


The Eastern Band of Cherokees had a total tribal population of 4,266, of which 
2,927 resided on the reservation. Of this total only 700 were estimated to be 
fullbloods, The Cherokees owned 56,115 acres of land, 47,115 were assigned to 
members of the tribe. On the reservation 2,150 acres were in hay and grain, 
1,850 in corn, 1,319 in vegetable, and 18 in tobacco. Of the total acreage, 9,316 
acres were under cultivation. It must be kept in mind that all of this land was 
nct suited for crops. Actually there were only 168 acres not under cultivation 
that could be so used. All of the land was operated by the Indians themselves. 

Tribal members owned 174 head of beef cattle, 458 head of dairy cattle, 936 
hogs, and 217 horses and mules. On the reservation there are no mineral resources. 
Resources in general would have to include scenery, tourist traffic, wild nuts, and 
berries. Occupational skills of the Cherokees seem to follow those of average 
citizens in their area with one exception. The exception being that approximately 
one-fourth of the working population were clerks in craft shops. The rest of the 
working population had positions such as: Government workers, cabdrivers, 
truckdrivers, gas-station attendants, telephone linemen, tourist-court employees, 
etc. 

The Indian Bureau placed at the disposal of the Cherokees the services of 2 
physicians, 1 dentist, 6 nurses, and 1 nurse by contract with the State of North 
Carolina. Principal diseases among the Cherokees were: pneumonia, bronchitis, 
diarrhea, impetigo, poison ivy, heart disease, cancer, tuberculosis, nephritis, and 
diabetes. Principal causes of death were pneumonia, heart disease, cancer, 
arteriosclerosis and senility, tuberculosis, premature birth, diabetes, nephritis, 
and gunshot wound. 

Major items of the diet were beans, corn, flour, salt pork, lard, and potatoes 
with slight seasonal variations. Housing consisted of 22 percent log construction, 
77 percent frame and 1 percent stone. The clothing of the Cherokee on the res- 
ervation was basically the same as that worn by other citizens of the State. 





1 Pp. 246-247. Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico. Bureau of American Ethnology Bull. 30, 
pt. I. Washington, GPO, 1907. 
2 All statistics are for the year 1950 unless otherwise indicated. 
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There was though, a shortage of shoes and warmer clothing for winter. The 
average family income of the Cherokee was $1,642. 

Educational standards can be judged by the fact that there were 22 college 
graduates, 300 high school, 1,881 elementary, 127 could not read or write, 56 
could not speak English, and 5 percent of the children did not attend school. 


Sources: Report to the House Committee on Public Lands by Joe Jennings, superintendent, Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians, North Carolina. 1950. U. 8. Congress, 82d, 2d. House Rept. 2503. Report 
with respect to the House resolution authorizing the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to conduct 
an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 


STEPHEN A, LANGONE, 
History and General Research Division. 


The CuarrMan. As your Congressman said, we are interested in 
hearing your problems. I am keenly interested in the problems of 
the American Indian. I like to think of you as the first families of 
this country, because you are. Sometimes I know it is impossible 
for you to get to Washington, so I have taken this method of bringing 
Congress or a committee of Congress to you. Time is somewhat 
limited. We want to hear from everyone and want to give you 
ample opportunity to be heard. Appreciating it, be as brief as 
possible. We want to stay until we hear all the witnesses that want 
to be heard and want you to present to us your problems. We have, 
to start with, a list of five witnesses. Anyone wishing to be heard, 
if they will come here and give their names to Dr. Gilbert, we will 
endeavor to get to you as we proceed along. The first witness we 
will call will be Fred B. Bauer. 


STATEMENT OF FRED B. BAUER, BREVARD, N. C. 


Have you a prepared statement? 

Mr. Bavsr. Yes; I have. 

The CHAIRMAN. Sufficient copies to furnish all of the committee? 

Mr. Bavsr. Only one copy. 

The CHarrMan. Do you want to read the statement? State your 
name for the record. 

Mr. Bauer. Fred B. Bauer. 

The CuarrMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. Baver. Brevard. 

The CHatrmMan. Who do you represent? 

Mr. Bauer. I represent Fred Bauer. 

The CHarRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Baver (reading): 

CHEROKEE, N. C., September 17, 1955. 
Hon. Chairman, James A. HALeEy, 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs. 

Dear Str: Personally I thank you for coming to Cherokee and wish to extend 
a cordial welcome to you and to your committee. The opinions I am expressing 
are my owl convictions, and I do not represent anyone else. 

Cherokee is a very small place on the map of a great country. What is happen- 
ing now, and what happens here in the future, can have a great influence on 
millions of Americans. It is within the power of the United States Government 
to decide whether that influence shall be good or bad. I hope that you will 
take into consideration the fact that Cherokee has been made into a show place 
for millions of Americans. 

Congress has complete power over the situation at present and we hope that 
God will bless you with wisdom, understanding, and courage in the exercise of 
your duties. 

If the Federal Government sees fit to terminate its supervisory control over 
the Eastern Band of Cherokees, it is duty bound to examine all the conditions 


upon which our forefathers remained in North Carolina, rather than remove 
to Oklahoma. 
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™ The Federal Government has stepped in and assumed control over the property 
of persons who were required to buy their land in fee simple, and have no 
reservations, if they wished to remain in this State. When the band deeded the 
property to the Government in trust in 1925, it was not for the purpose of 
creating any reservation. For the Government to continue to hold the property 
and designate it a reservation is a violation of the instructions of President 
Andrew Jackson to the Commissioners appointed to arrange the Treaty of New 
Echota, as follows: “But there is one consideration which must, under no cireum- 
stances, be overlooked, and that is the necessity of a just security for all the 
Cherokees, so that a dominant party, if such exists, and is disposed to exert its 
power, may not be able to violate the rights of individuals. The great object 
being the entire removal of the tribe, no reservations will be granted. If indi- 
viduals are desirous of remaining, they must purchase residences for themselves 
like white persons, and must be left in the care of the laws of the States in which 
they reside.”” (See 8. Doc. No. 120, p. 102.) 

The Federal Government never could have reserved a foot of land in North 
Carolina for an Indian reservation, because it did not own land here. Because 
North Carolina was one of the Original Thirteen Colonies, the title to Indian 
lands reverted to the State when the Indian title was extinguished by treaty. 
Our lands in Swain and Jackson Counties were ceded to North Carolina by the 
Cherokee Nation by the Treaty of 1819; and some (that lying east of the Meigs 
and Freeman Line of 1802), were ceded by the Treaty of Tellico, 1798. The 
Federal Government is responsible today for what has happened to the Cherokees. 

I am in possession of land in Jackson County, which was purchased by Indians 
individually in accordance with President Andrew Jackson’s conditions for re- 
maining in North Carolina, said land being entered in the register in the Jackson 
County Registrar of Deeds Office. 

Since it is now the policy of the Congress to terminate Federal supervision over 
Indian property, I hereby request my deed in fee simple, in accordance with the 
act of 1924, Public Law No. 191, 68th Congress, and the act of 1931, Public Law 
No. 841, 71st Congress. 

I have been ready for many years to shoulder the full responsibilities of a 
citizen. It is unfair for the Government to make me wait a lifetime for the right 
to'manage my Own property the same as other people in the United States. 

I hereby request the full committee to introduce a bill for the termination of 
Federal supervision over my person and property. 

Respectfully submitted, 

FRED B. BAvER, 
Baker Roll No. 148. 


The CHartrMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina have 
any questions? 

Representative SHurorp. No. I have no questions. 

The CHarrmMan. The Chair might inquire is there any way but 
being declared competent to exercise full rights of citizenship now? 

Mr. Baver. Not that I know of. 

Representative SHurorp. That brings up the question I would 
like to ask. Mr. Bauer, you have the right to own property outside 
of the Qualla Poundary as | understand it under the law of North 
Carolina? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes. 

Representative SHurorp. Under the laws of North Carolina, you 
are a competent citizen of the State of North Carolina. 

’ Mr. Bauer. Yes; [ think so. 

Representative SHurorp. You enjoy the privileges of all other 
citizens and your request is now that you be privileged to purchase 
land within the Qualla Boundary that is held under the trust of 1925? 

Mr. Bauer. No, sir; that isn’t what I ask. I ask that the land 
I now possess, which was bought entirely, that Colonel Thomas sold 
to Indians individually and received full purchase price in some 
instances and in other instances a partial payment, be now—that 
I now be given a deed for that property. I mean that the Govern- 
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ment take off their supervision of my person and property and give it 
to me so that I will not be subject to the Bureau rules. 

Representative SHurorp. The Government has no supervision over 
your person as such now, does it? 

Mr. Baver. Well, not as long as I live off the Boundary, it doesn’t. 

Representative SHurorp. You do reside in Transylvania County? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes; at this time. 

Representative SHurorp. The Government has no supervision of 
your person? 

Mr. Baver. When I come on to my property I am immediately 
under Government supervision. 

Representative SHurorp. Under Government supervision there? 
Then this property as I understand it now, you received a grant from 
Thomas? 

Mr. Baver. I didn’t. A couple of Indians, my ancestors, pur- 
chased rights to that property and the transfer deed is in the registrar’s 
office at Sylva, has been on record all the way through up to me. 

Representative SHurorp. Just to get it clear in my mind, that prop- 
erty, was it included in the trust conveyance in 1925? 

Mr. Bauer. I think it was. I was away at that time in the Indian 
Service at the time that the conveyance was made, I think. 

Representative SHurorp. I[ think that is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

The Cuarrman. I might explain if I didn’t make it clear, we are 
merely over here to gather information and we hope from that. in- 
formation, if occasion arises or if it is necessary to help you solve your 
problems, to transmit that into legislation. That is the primary pur- 
pose of the committee hearing, to gather information so that we may 
take it back and in the full committee evaluate the information we 
have to see what, if anything, is necessary to be done. 

Mr. Ow. Question. You stated your purpose here was to get in- 
formation and work out plans from that information that you were 
getting? 

The CuHarrMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Ow. That would be without consulting tribal council? 

The CuarrMan. No, we always consult with the tribal council and 
I think at this time it might be well if we heard from the tribal council 
before hearing other witnesses. 

Representative Saurorp. Mr. Chairman, I notice in the audience 
Mr. Frank Parker is here, counsel for the Cherokee Indian Tribe. 
He has ably represented the Indians, and I would like for him to come 
around and say anything he would like to say. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Parker, would you care to speak at this time? 


STATEMENT OF FRANK PARKER, COUNSEL FOR CHEROKEE 
TRIBE 


Mr. Parker. I appreciate it. I came here at the suggestion of 
Mr. Butts without in any way knowing the purpose of this meeting 
and possibly to be able to answer any questions I might be able to. 
I would suggest this, as far as the tribal council is concerned, I don’t 
believe the council has had an opportunity to meet. We have just 
had a new election here and the new council will be meeting shortly. I 
don’t think the council has had an opportunity to meet on any specific 
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question witnesses may bring up here because they don’t know what 
those questions might be. I therefore think it would be difficult for 
any member of the council and certainly I would not presume as 
attorney for the council to express what would be the whole opinion 
of the council until they have had an opportunity to meet and discuss 
it themselves. If there are any specific questions any member of the 
committee would like to address to me, I shall try to answer them 

I do back up one request which I am quite sure the committee 
would feel strongly about anyway, before any action is taken by the 
Congress that the tribal council and the solemnly elected representa- 
tives of the Eastern Band be consulted with reference to that. I think 
that is entirely unnecessary to say because I am quite sure the com- 
mittee feels strongly that way themselves. I would only urge that 
they always keep that in mind that we have a whole organized govern- 
ment here with a council and a chief who are elected in the democratic 
process and that those persons who are officially elected by the mem- 
bers of the band themselves should certainly in proper meetings and 
after consulting with each other be permitted to express opinion on 
any action which the Federal authorities make on behalf of the 
reservation. We appreciate you gentlemen coming here to study our 
problems as we have a great many of them. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you, and I wish to assure this gentleman and 
your council it has been the policy of this committee to consult the 
tribal council or the rulers of any tribe before any legislation passes 
through the subcommittee. Thank you very much and we may be 
calling on you to answer questions we cannot. 

Representative Suurorp. I see also two other attorneys who hap- 
pen to be from the Asheville Bar, Mr. J. Scroop Styles and Mr. 
Francis Heazel of Asheville. Mr. Styles, do you have anything to say? 
If we have questions, I judge we may ask you? 

Mr. Styues. One request we want to make, Mr. President, I repre- 
sent the Eastern Band of Cherokees on a claim we filed in the Court 
of Claims which you gentlemen are familiar with. Time is running 
out pretty close. We have filed our pleadings and insisted on hearing 
over a period of 5 years. We have never been able to reach that hear- 
ing because the Government has not filed an answer, but keeps filing 
a request for extension of time. They filed a request on the 14th of 
the month and filed for a continuance of 120 days which will take it 
up close to the expiration of the court. We want you gentlemen to 
do whatever you can to get this heard. 

The CuHarrMAN. Legislation is pending before Congress now for the 
extension of the court. Personally I don’t think anyone’s rights 
will be prejudiced for lack of a tribunal in which to try it. 

Mr. Styues. I was sure it would be taken care of, but thought I 
would bring it to the attention of this committee since I had an 
opportunity. 

The CuatrMaNn. That legislation passed the House and a similar 
bill passed the Senate; however, the Senate bill didn’t provide for as 
long an extension as I ‘thought the court should have. It was a case 
of everyone having their own ideas on the thing. The result was 
while both bills passed, it will take conferences between the two 
Houses to set the time. I thought inasmuch as the court has approxi- 
mately a year and a half to go, certainly the time should be extended 
at least 5 more years, totaling six and a half. Sponsors of the Senate 
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bill felt differently and only wanted to extend it 2 years. I insisted 
on 5 years because they have quite a bit of work to do. 

Mr. Styues. Yes, quite a bit of work to do up there and I will be 
calling on you gentlemen frequently in Washington. 

Representative Sourorp. Mr. Heazel, would you care to say any- 
thing at this time? 

Mr. Heazeu. I have nothing to say at this time, Mr. Shuford and 
Mr. Chairman, but 1 am here on behalf of the Cherokee Historical 
Association and we have a deep and abiding interest in the affairs 
of the Cherokee Indians and appreciate your coming here and you 
have the cooperation of the association in anything that has to do 
with the Cherokee Indians. 

The CuatrmMan. I have attended two performances of Unto These 
Hills. It has meant a lot to western North Carolina. I take it no 
member of the newly elected tribal council wants to be heard at this 
time so I will call on Jonah T. Keetuskee—is that right? Is he here? 


STATEMENT OF JONAH T. KEETUSKEE, SPEAKING THROUGH 
INTERPRETER, ALBERT CROW, OF CHEROKEE COUNTY 


The CHatrMAN. What is your name for the record? 

The InterpreteER. Jonah T. Keetuskee. 

The Cuatrman. Where do you live? 

The Interpreter. Here in reservation. He is representing the 
fullblooded Cherokee Indians that is organized and call themselves the 
Qualla Boundary Indians and he has come here to ask if this reserva- 
tion belongs to the Indians. 

The CuarrMan. Does he want an answer to that now? I will ask 
your Assistant Commissioner to answer that. 

Mr. Ler. Yes, the reservation does belong to the Indians. 

The InrerPRETER. The reason that he asks this question is that 
these so-called white Indians have told me so many times that this 
land didn’t belong to the Indians and so I am sent by these Indians 
to ask this question. That I am a Christian worker, they all know, 
and secondly, is would they be any chance to extend that deed by the 
Government for a certain length of time yet? 

The CuarrMan. [ don’t quite understand the question. Extend 
the deed? I presume that—correct me, counsel, if lam wrong—I 
presume that there is no instance of extension of the deed. They 
own the lands, you might say, in fee simple and the Government 
holds it in trust. 

Mr. Lee. The land is owned by the Indians and the Government 
simply holds it in trust. 

The Inrerpreter. There was a lady that was sent out from Wash- 
ington here a while back, he says, come on reservation and wanted to 
know what—wanted information on what the Indians was wanting 
and before they could tell her or the Indians found out what they did 
want, she goes back. They never did tell her exactly what their aim 
was and so we organized, he says, we called the organization the 
Cherokee Qualla Boundary Indians and so we met here and there. 
We open with prayer and singing and that is why they have sent me 
as one of committee out of that organization to come here and ask 
these questions, he says. We have signees, Cherokee Indians on this 
book, 700 names on the book, fullblood Indians, or nearly and they 
are still coming to sign this book in this organization that we have here. 
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The Cuarrman. Ask him if his statement is that he then represents 
approximately 700 Indians, is that it? 

The INTERPRETER. We meet over 6 townships and so they elected 
him to be 1 of the committee to come to ask these questions out of 
that 700 that is on this book. 

The CHarrMan. Does that complete his statement? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF JONAH WOLFE, SPEAKING THROUGH 
INTERPRETER ALBERT CROW 


The CuarrMAN. State your name and who you represent and where 
you reside. Where do you live? 

The INTERPRETER. Jonah Wolfe, Big Cove. 

The CHarrMan. Who do you represent? 

The INTERPRETER. Same thing—700. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed. 

The INTERPRETER. He says, I am fullblooded Cherokee Indian. [| 
represent 700 that has got their name on that book. They have sent 
me here to see about this election that was held on Se ptember 1. How 
it was carried on. 

The CuarrMan. Before we go into that tell him that it is not the 
desire of the committee to probe into tribal affairs to that extent. 
Presumably, and the committee must adopt this viewpoint, it was 
held in accordance with your tribal customs and laws and until we 
have had something contrary to that we would not care to probe into 
the election. That is by way of a local tribal function, as we view it. 
If there is something wrong with the election, that is a different thing, 
but we don’t propose to probe into the election. You understand we 
are here more from a legislative standpoint and that would be more 
of, you might say, a domestic situation. 

The INTERPRETER. That is all, he says. 

The CHarrMan. Assure him that we don’t want to cut anyone off 
here, but if there is something wrong with the tribal setup or some- 
thing has happened here that is contrary to that, we would not mind 
going into it, but inasmuch as I believe the gentleman just said back 
there, representing the tribe leaders, the election was held in a demo- 
cratic manner, I presume all of the qualified people were allowed to 
vote and exercise that right and until we were assured there was 
something contrary to that, we would not want to go into the domestic 
matters of the tribe. 

The InrerpreteR. That is all, he says. 

(Witness excused.) 

Representative Sourorp. Mr. Chairman, we have also with us 
here at this meeting Mr. Jack Sutton, chairman of the Swain County 
Board of Commissioners; Mr. Henry Truett, clerk of the superior 
court of Swain County; Mr. Thad Bryson, solicitor for the district; 
and Dr. Kelly Bennett, of Bryson City. I will ask them to stand in 
a body and I will put their names on the list to give testimony as they 
have requested. 

The CHarrMAN. The next witness is Carl G. Lambert. 
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STATEMENT OF CARL G, LAMBERT, CHEROKEE, N. C. 


The CHatrMAN. State your name for the record, 

Mr. Lampert. Carl G, Lambert, Sr. 

The CuarrmMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. Lampert. Cherokee, N. C. 

The CHarrMAN. Representing? 

Mr. Lamsert. Cherokee Traders Association and the Cherokee 
Community Club. 

The CHAarRMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. I am going to talk briefly and offer some material 
I have here for further study by the committee. To read all of it 
would take up an awful lot of time. 

The CHarrRMAN. Proceed in any manner you wish and the written 
material will be placed in the record after you testify. 

Mr. Lamsert. I would like to have all the material placed in the 
record. 

The CHartrMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Lamsert. Shortly after June 5, 1955, quite a number of Indians 
were disturbed about an article which came out in the Greensboro 
Daily News. The article was written by Jacob Hay and the title was, 
“Cherokee and White Man Locked in Silent Battle.” Some damaging 
statements in the article were attributed to the public relations director 
of the Cherokee Historical Association. The first group to voice 
any protest was the Cherokee Traders Association. This August, 52 
of our members and Indians——— 

The CHatRMAN. Would you give at that point a brief summary of 
the history of the association for the record so we would be thoroughly 
informed? 

Mr. Lampert. What do you mean there? About the gist of the 
statement in the paper or about the letter we wrote? 

The CHatRMAN. What we want to know—this traders association, 
what does it represent? What are its objects; what do you propose 
to do? 

Mr. Lampert. It is an association of all the businessmen on the 
reservation, both the white and Indian, but they are here on the 
reservation. Anybody doing business has to have a trader’s license 
from the Federal Government to do business on the Indian reser- 
vation; hence the name Cherokee Traders Association. 

The CuarrMAN. In other words, you are more like a chamber of 
commerce, to a certain extent? 

Mr. Lamsert. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Lampert. The second group to voice a protest to the historical 
association—I mean was not to the historical association—but 
to voice a protest was the Cherokee Community Club. The nature 
of our protest there was to ask the chief and the council to take 
whatever action that they deemed necessary to ask the historical 
association to discharge the public relations man for the statements 
he had made. Also we would like to have entered for us a copy of 
the letter that we received back from the historical association. 

The CHarrRMAN. Let me see the copy of the letter. 

Mr. Lampert. This is the one we received back from the historical 
association. (Hands letter to chairman.) 
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The CuHatrMan. Without objection, it will be entered for the 
record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

Juty 19, 1955, 
Mr. Cari G. LAMBERT, 
President, Cherokee Traders Association, 
Cherokee, N. C. 

Dear Mr. LAmBert: Your letter of June 17, 1955, to Mr. Carol White, general 
manager, was referred to the trustees of our association by Mr. White. This 
matter was discussed at the annual meeting of our board of trustees at Cherokee 
on June 24 and the trustees authorized a committee composed of Harry E. 
Buchanan, chairman, Percy B. Ferebee, vice chairman, Kelly E. Bennett, treasurer, 
and Francis Heazel, a member of the board, to make a thorough study of the 
article which appeared in the Greensboro Daily News on June 5 and then to 
answer your letter. 

This committee has made an investigation with respect to the contents of the 
article which appeared in the Greensboro Daily News on June 5 and has given 
careful consideration to the criticisms and demands set forth in your letter. We 
have found by our investigation that the expressions attributed to Mr. Parris in 
this article in the Greensboro News were not made by Mr. Parris to the writer 
of the article and that Mr. Parris has never made any critical or derogatory 
statements about the Cherokee Indians or the members of your association to 
anyone at any time. 

All of the members of this committee jave been closely identified with the ac- 
tivities of Cherokee Historical Association since its organization and therefore 
we know that the article in the Greensboro Daily News of June 5 contained un- 
just and unfounded statements about the attitude and actions of the trustees, 
officers, and employees of Cherokee Historical Association. The accuracy of the 
statements in this article was challenged promptly on behalf of the historical 
association, by its chairman, in a letter to the Greensboro Daily News dated June 
8, 1955. Representatives of Cherokee Historical Association are prepared to 
present to anyone at any time the true facts as to the activities and accomplish- 
ments of the historical association resulting from the earnest and unselfish efforts 
of its trustees and officers who have endeavored at all times to achieve the objec- 
tives for which the historical association was formed and thereby benefit the mem- 
bers of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians and their families and also promote 
the general welfare of all of the people of western North Carolina. 

The commendation of these efforts by the Cherokee Traders Association in a 
letter to the historical association, dated October 20, 1953, and the unanimous 
vote of confidence by the members of the traders association, as reported in this 
letter, gave to the trustees, officers, and employees of historical association a feel- 
ing of satisfaction and encouragement. However, it is now disappointing to 
learn that the historical association may have lost the cooperation, support, and 
confidence of the members of the traders association because the historical associa- 
tion was maligned by a reckless newspaper feature writer, apparently bent on 
being sensational rather than factual. This committee is convinced that every 
trustee, officer, and employee of Cherokee Historical Association is anxious to 
have the cooperation, support, and confidence of the members of the traders asso- 
ciation in all of their efforts and activities. We have been unable to escape the 
conviction that the members of your association do not wish to let a misleading 
newspaper article disrupt cordial cooperative relationship that has existed be- 
tween the traders association and the Cherokee Historical Association in the past. 

The committee welcomes an opportunity to discuss with members of the traders 
association the complaint in your letter that there has been failure on the part of 
the historical association to give proper recognition to Indians in the cast of the 
drama and in selecting employees for its administrative activities. It is believed 
that when all of the members of your association are informed about the efforts 
that have been made to give employment to Indian men, women, and children 
they will be satisfied that this criticism in your letter was not justified. 

The tribal council in the special resolution No. 1, dated March 13, 1948, gave 
as one of the reasons for donating $5,000 toward the purchase of the site of the 
amphitheater the fact that the drama was to be produced by the Carolina Play- 
makers of the University of North Carolina. Mr. Harry Davis, associate director 
of Carolina Playmakers, was selected as the director of the drama Unto These 
Hills. Surely, everyone must admit that he has done a magnificent job and has 
been presenting the most outstanding and successful outdoor drama in America. 
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Members of the Cherokee Traders Association have profited because of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who have attended the drama and by the favorable 
publicity which the drama has given to the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
and to the village of Cherokee. 

The trustees of the historical association have absolute confidence in Mr, Davis 
and their only instructions to him with regard to selecting the cast for the drama 
have been to use Indians in the drama when he found it possible to do so consistent 
with maintaining the fine standards of acting which have made the drama such 
an outstanding entertainment attraction. The committee has found that Mr. 
Davis has followed these instructions and has manifested at all times the desire 
to give every qualified Indian a part in the cast. We assume that you do not 
expect Mr. Davis to do more than this. 

The production of the drama and its success have been the rich fruit of sacrifice 
and effort on the part of the members of the tribal council, members of the traders 
association, the Indian service, businessmen of 10 western North Carolina coun- 
ties, and the North Carolina Legislature. It must be remembered that the citi- 
zens of western North Carolina in the 10 counties contributed $20,000 toward 
the cost of building the amphitheater and the production of Unto These Hills. 
The State of North Carolina, through its legislature, provided $35,000 to make 
possible the first year’s production of the drama. The Federal Government, 
through its Bureau of Indian Affairs, with the cooperation of the North Carolina 
State Highway Commission paved the access road to the amphitheater. Every- 
one appreciates the contributions of the tribal council, the traders in the village, 
and others at Cherokee to the building of the amphitheater and the production of 
the drama, but the trustees and officers of the historical association have an obli- 
gation to the people and agencies named above who contributed the majority of 
the funds which made the drama possible, as well as to the Indians and members 
of the traders association. They have an obligation to everyone to present, adver- 
tise, and publicize the drama, the Indian village, and the Indian museum so that 
they will continue to be entertaining and attract the number of people each year 
to insure their financial success. Only by the continued financial success of the 
drama, the village, and the museum will the historical association be able to con- 
tinue to sponsor projects that will be beneficial to all of the Indians upon the 
reservation and to the members of your association. 

The historical association holds a copyright for the story of the drama Unto 
These Hills. It intends to continue to produce the drama in the amphitheater 
on the reservation. The trustees of historical association hope that they will have 
the full cooperation of the Indian agency, the Cherokee Tribal Council, the 
Cherokee Traders Association, and the Indian people in carrying on its activities 
and projects. It is hoped that an increasing number of Indians may be em- 
ployed by the historical association in the years ahead, but the historical associa- 
tion must operate the drama, the Indian Village, and the Indian Museum on a 
sound business basis and employ only people whose loyalty and ability will con- 
tribute to successful business operations. 

John Parris, director of public relations of the historical association, has been 
a correspondent for the Asheville Citizen and the Asheville Times and many other 
leading newspapers. He has been writing interesting historical stories about the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians for many years that have been published in 
these newspapers and in magazines. We have found no story that he has written 
and that has been published that has not been highly favorable to the Cherokee 
Indians, and we have found in none of them any comments critical or derogatory 
of the Indians. The committee, therefore, now feels that there is no justification 
for complying with the demand in your letter that Mr. Parris’ employment by 
the historical association be discontinued. 

In conclusion, this committee knows that all of the trustees of the historical 
association desire a continuation of the cordial cooperative spirit that has existed 
in the past between the members of your association and the trustees, officers, 
and employees of the historical association. To promote this end, the com- 
mittee suggests that all of the members of your association meet with the trustees 
of the historical association at an early date and endeavor to overcome any dis- 
turbing views that may be entertained by anyone. We recommend that this 
meeting be held in the Central School auditorium in Cherokee on Monday, 
August 1, at 2 p.m. You are requested to write to Mr. Harry E. Buchanan, 
chairman of Cherokee Historical Association, Post Office Box 1057, Henderson- 
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ville, N. C., and advise if the suggested date, time, and place for the meeting are 
agreeable to you. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Harry E. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman. 
Percy B. FEREBEE, 
Vice Chairman. 
Kevity E. BENNETT, 
Treasurer. 
Francis J. HEAZEL. 


Representative Saurorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask, do you have 
the letter you referred to that you wrote to the historical association? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I want all the various letters in, if there is no 
objection. 

Representative SHurorp. I have no objection. I move they be 
included without objection into the record. 

The CHarrMan. Without objection, they will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

CHEROKEE COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Cherokee, N. C., July 1, 1986. 
Chief OsLEY BirpD SAUNOOKE and 
THE CHEROKEE INDIAN TRIBAL COUNCIL, 
Cherokee, N. C. 

DeaR CHIEF SAUNOOKE: At a special called meeting of the Cherokee Com- 
munity Club held at the Cherokee Council House on July 1, 1955, the Cherokee 
Community Club unanimously voted to request Chief Saunooke through the 
tribal council to request the Cherokee Historical Association to terminate the 
services of the public relations director, Mr. John Parris, for the damaging state- 
ments made in the Sunday edition of the June 5 Greensboro Daily News. The 
article written by Jacob Hay, staff writer for the said Greensboro Daily News, 
was titled “Cherokee and White Man Locked in Silent Battle.” 

It is the feeling of the Cherokee Community Club that the tribal council be 
requested to take such action as necessary and request the Cherokee Historical 
Association to terminate his services on the Cherokee Indian Reservation 
immediately. 

Cordially yours, 
THE CHEROKEE COMMUNITY CLUB, 
Cart G. LAMBERT, Chairman. 


CHEROKEE TRADERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cherokee, N. C., June 17, 1955. 
Mr. Caro. WHITE, 
General Manager, the Cherokee Historical Association, 
Cherokee, N. C. 

DEAR Mr. Warre: If you read the Greensboro Daily News for June 5 you can 
readily see why the Cherokee Traders Association by this letter is asking you to 
terminate the contract of your director of public relations. We strongly feel that 
the views he expressed regarding the Indian people are inflammatory, highly 
derogatory, and grossly untrue. We feel that he should be discharged for cause 
at once. No person holding these views should be allowed to set foot on Indian 
land. 

Our traders group is dedicated to the proposition of advancing the well-being 
of Cherokee and the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. A majority of our 
members are Indians. Many traders are from Indian families who have lived on 
this land for generations. Some of our forefathers have died to preserve the right 
of the Indians to live here, to protect this land from rapacious whites in the past. 
We respect the Indian tribal officials and the council. We do not castigate the 
Indians, and we do believe them to be, by our standards, both willing and com- 
petent. We know our people are proud and justly so. It is this proud past that 
brought your organization into being. Without the Indian you would not be 
here. Without you the Indian will still be here. Knowing these things, we 
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believe the Indian will not tolerate this slap in the face from a supercilious, 
unsympathetic Johnny-come-lately opportunist whom you ¢all your director of 
public relations. The Indians will never forget what he said. 

We understand your publicity man has denied saying the things attributed to 
him in the Greensboro article. Of course he said these things; who else would? 
And if he didn’t why doesn’t he sue the paper or demand their public retraction? 
Any denial on his part now is too late. It would be strictly hindsight and a 
desperate effort to save his cushy job. Furthermore, in our opinion he has now 
thoroughly discredited both himself and the Cherokee Historical Association. 
His future writings have already lost their value in selling the drama, and it is our 
feeling that he has been here too long. It will be shades of Schermerhorn and 
Andrew Jackson if you continue this modern Judas in his position. For 5 years 
he posed as a big friend of the Indians and has thereby earned himself over 
$30,000. Now he should go—he has goofed—thrown ethics out of the window 
and possibly exposed the inner workings of your organization. Certainly little 
that he said was compatible with the aims and ideals of the Indian people as we 
know them. 

Before your organization cast any more rocks at Indians, the Indian children, 
and the Indian trader, we suggest you clean your own house. We may sell rubber 
tomahawks, but at least we are honest about it. You will have room to talk only 
when you feature an Indian in each Indian role of the drama and have the good 
sense to stop this present display of imported tutti-fruiti white actors in the choice 
Indian roles. This in itself is the biggest fraud ever perpetrated in Cherokee and 
we predict the public will get wise to it in time. So wake up, Mr. White, and stop 
this fraud before your own time runs out. 

Your current folder of the drama says ‘‘ Descendants of the Cherokee who lived 
the story are cast in principal roles.’’ Will you please give us a list of the 10 
leading Indian roles and the actors playing them? We are wondering if your 
folder statement is perhaps a bit misleading, perhaps a bit of the usual overselling 
of your publicity man. At any rate, please furnish the list as requested. We 
could be wrong. 

If the chief and council request the backing of our association to help straighten 
out the thinking of the Cherokee Historical Association regarding the Cherokee 
Indian you may rest assured they have such backing now and in the future. 

Your organization in the past has accepted our cooperation, and it has helped 
the success of your projects, but do not take our cooperation for granted; do not 
hold it cheap. Unless you take immediate steps to show a change in attitude 
toward Indian employment in the drama and also on your administrative staff 
our cooperation will cease and our active opposition will begin. This stand and 
this letter was authorized at a called meeting of the Cherokee Traders Association 
on June 16. 

Please let me have your reply at your earliest convenience so that our organi- 
zation may act accordingly. 

Yours very truly, 





THE CHEROKEE TRADERS ASSOCIATION, 
Cari G. LAMBERT, President. 

Mr. Lamrerr. The letter that just went into the record from the 
historical association—in that letter they stated that they had made 
an investigation and their investigation found that Mr. Parris, public 
relations man, didn’t make these statements, they said. One of our 
members called the newspaper and asked them to verify by letter 
whether they would retract any of the statements made in the article 
and I wish to have the report from the newspaper entered into the 
record, if there is no objection, stating that they had never been asked 
at any time to make retraction of any of the article which appeared 
in the Greensboro News, June 5. 

Representative SHurorD. I have no objection. 

The CHatrMan. It is made a part of the record. 
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GREENSBORO DaiLy NEws, 
Greensboro, N. C., July 22, 1955. 
Mr. FRED Rosis, 
The Thunderbird Motel, Cherokee, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Rosie: Pursuant to our telephone conversation on July 21, I am 
happy to confirm my statement that neither the Greensboro Daily News nor I 
retracts any part whatsoever of the feature story which appeared in this newspaper 
concerning the situation at Cherokee. 

During all of the interviews from which information was gathered to prepare 
the story, I was accompanied by James Wommack, chief photographer of the 
Greensboro Daily News, who was present at all times and who will confirm every 
single statement made in the story. Mr. Wommack was present during my 
conversations with Mr. Ross Caldwell, with Chief O. B. Saunooke, with yourself, 
and with Mr. Parris and Mr. White. 

In the course of some 10 years of newspapering, I have never been accused of 
‘rresponsibility,’”’ and no story I have ever written has been disputed on the 
grounds of accuracy. The Cherokee story, so far as I am concerned, stands as 
written. 

The story was not intended to pass any judgment upon the rights or wrongs 
involved, but only to set out the facts of the situation and to let the reader resolve 
the issues for himself upon the basis of such facts. The story did not pass any 
judgments. The facts were as presented. 

It is not my wish, and certainly not that of this newspaper, to become em- 
broiled in any personal quarrels, but when the truth or accuracy of a story pub- 
lished by this newspaper is challenged, then it becomes necessary to refute such 
a challenge. ' 

Since publication of the story, I have received no communications from the 
Cherokee Historical Association questioning the facts. On the other hand, on 
receipt of a copy of the letter sent by the Cherokee Traders’ Association to the 
historical association, I telephoned Mr. Harry Buchanan, president of the his- 
torical group, for comment. He declined any comment and did not, in fact, take 
the opportunity of challenging my accuracy personally at that time. 

To repeat, [ have a witness for every statement quoted. The facts were 
presented as I received them from representatives of the Cherokee Band, the 
traders’ association, and the historical association. The story stands without 
retraction of any sort. 

Sincerely, 
Jacos Hay. 

Mr. Lampert. After you have studied the newspaper article and 
letters, you will understand why many Cherokee Indians hope that 
Congress will never again give special privileges to the Cherokee 
Historical Association. The Indians feel the association is already a 
threat to their freedom and welfare and hope that Congress will stand 
by the Indian in the future. Thank you. I would like to have the 
article and paper introduced. 

Representative SHurorp. It is rather a lengthy article. I suggest 
it be made a part of the file. 

The CHarrRMAN. Without objection, it will be made part of the file 
for reference of the committee. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. 

The CuatrMAN. Does the gentleman from North Carolina have any 
questions? 

Representative SHurorp. No. 

The CuatrmMan. How old is the Cherokee Traders’ Association? 
How long has it been in existence? 

Mr. Lamserrt. It has been in existence about 4 years. 

The CuHatrMaNn. Is the membership made up of Indians and non- 
Indians? 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. People doing business on the 
reservation. 
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The CHarrmMan. There is no discrimination against Indians or 
whites? 

Mr. Lampert. No. Only requirement is you have a trader’s 
license. 

The CuatrMan. Do you all cooperate with any other civic organiza- 
tions on the reservation here or in Cherokee in line to help the Indians 
with reservation problems or problems generally? 

Mr. Lampert. We cooperate with the tribal council and any other 
organizations. We have cooperated with the historical association 
in the past. This past year we got out 100 circulars on the reservation 
and the historical association did most of the distributing of the 
circulars. 

The CHarrMAN. Has your organization got any recommendations 
as to the future activities on the reservation? Any recommendations 
they want to submit as an organization? 

Mr. Lamsert. Nothing; only what is already been said. 

The CuarrMan. Is this organization, while I realize it must obtain 
permits, is it incorporated and has it got bylaws and a constitution, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes; but not incorporated. 

The CuHarrMan. I wonder if you would mind making available to 
the committee a copy of the constitution and bylaws of your 
organization? 

Mr. Lampert. Maybe not right at this time, but we could get it 
to you, 

The CHarrmMan. Will you give it to Mr. Shuford and he will pass it 
on to the committee? 

Mr. Lambert. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. What is the Cherokee Community Club? 

Mr. Lampert. That is a group of the people in the community here 
for community development which you see so much evidence of all 
over, particularly the Eastern United States now, of various com- 
munities who have organized for cleaning up the community, various 
things, better housing, better farming practices. 

The Cuarrman. In other words an organization to try to help 
Cherokee and in turn the people around living in the community? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. There are six different communities on the 
reservation. Cherokee is one township. 

Representative SHurorp. Was this letter you referred to from the 
community club, was it from all six? 

Mr. LamBert. No. Just the Cherokee Community Club. Just in 
this immediate vicinity. 

Representative SHurorp. What is the principal goods handled 
here by your organization or the traders’ organization here? What 
is the principal retail goods, and so forth, are they things that have been 
manufactured by the Cherokees themselves or are they things that 
have been brought in from outside? 

Mr. Lampert. Bunch of it is imported, sir, quite a lot of it is manu- 
factured here in the way of baskets and pottery and bead work and 
some other small craft, but much of the stuff sold on the reservation 
is made outside the reservation. 

Representative Saurorp. Did you ever give any thought to the 
proposition of maybe the Indians themselves turning out a lot of these 
goods so that they might be employed and make ‘better living con- 
ditions for them? 
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Mr. Lampert. Yes; it has been discussed quite frequently by 
various organizations on the reservation. 

Representative SHurorRD. You haven’t arrived at any conclusion 
on that? 

Mr. Lamsert. No, sir. Not where they could go into it on a large 
scale. It is mostly small seale. 

Representative SHurorp. Have you—the traders’ organization 
along the line of questioning of the chairman, have you organized any 
groups among the Indians to produce commodities for the traders to 
sell? 

Mr. Lambert. No particular group. The traders buy up every- 
thing the Indians make that they can get because there is a public 
demand for Indian-made stuff most times. 

Representative SHurorp. The traders’ organization, your traders’ 
group as such simply buys from individual Indians and individual 
traders buy individually? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. We don’t buy collectively. 

Representative Sourorp. And you don’t sponsor any cooperative 
work ky the Indians to produce the Indian commodities? 

Mr. Lampert. No, sir. 

Representative SHurorp. In addition to the commodities you can 
buy from the Indians, the baskets, beads, and maybe bows and 
arrows and pottery work, you supplement that with purchases from 
wholesale houses of trinkets and various things to sell to the tourists 
that come in? 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. 

Representative SHurorp. Do you have any idea how many 
tourists you had this summer? 

Mr. Lampert. Biggest crowd this year there has ever been. I 
believe park figures will bear that out. 

Representativ e SuHurorp. Been going bumper to bumper through 
the village? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. During 2 months you have full work. 

Representative SHurorD. What is your season here for tourists? 

Mr. Lampert. Usually gets into high gear around the week before 
the Fourth of July through Labor Day. 

Representative Sourorp. How about the tourist season in the fall 
of the year when the foliage his turned? 

Mr. Lampert. You have a different type of people traveling at 
that time of year, particularly older people, without childern. and 
we find people at that time of year spend a little bit more time, not 
in over much hurry. It is cool. 

Representative Sourorpb. The children buy more trinkets? 

Mr. Lampert. The people spend more time. 

Representative SHurorp. The people in the fall pay more atten- 
tion to the things people here make? 

Mr. Lampert. That is right. 

Representative SHurorp. Rather choosy purchasers? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes. Buy things that they can use in the home. 

Representative SHurorp. There is brisk trade in the summer and 
fall of the year? 

Mr. Lampert. Yes, fall attracts many people and the fair here 
attracts many people. 
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Representative Saurorp. Do you know, of your own knowledge, 
about the attendance at the drama this summer, whether you have 
had large attendance or not? 

Mr. Lampert. According to the paper they were off over last 
year some 19,000. We had quite a bit of rain during July. 

Representative SHurorp. Rain hurts that business but helps the 
grass and gardens? 

Mr. Lamsert. Yes, sir. 

Representative SHurorp. I think that is all. 

(Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF LARCH TAYLOR, SPEAKING THROUGH INTER- 
PRETER, ALBERT CROW 


The CuarrMan. Tell him to give his name for the record. 

The InrerpreteR. Larch Taylor. 

The CuatrmMan. Who do you represent? 

The Inrerprerer. Qualla Cherokee Indians, 700 of them. 

The CHarrMAN. Does he reside on the reservation? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You may proceed. 

The InrerpRETER. He says he is representing these Cherokee 
Indians. He is one fullblood Cherokees. They have sent him to 
ask about they was no employment only just summer season, just a 
few of them is employed at that, seemed like they have certain ones 
they employ. If there could be some kind of set-up so that Indians 
could get employment they would have better way of living. 

The Cuarrman. Ask him if he understood my question of the 
gentleman just preceding about trying to get some kind of light 
industry established here? 

The [nrerpRETER. He said he understood. He says he operates 
a taxi here on the reservation and that there is no income for the 
Indians. Was a time when used to sell logs, that terminated too 
and the Indians get a little employment among themselves since that 
was done away with. There is hardly employment for the majority 
of the Indians. 

The Cuarrman. Ask him if he has any suggestions. Of course, 
the committee has found that situation existed in practically every 
reservation we have visited. It is one of the problems I think that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the committee, the Congress and 
everybody else should be thinking about. It has been my contention 
all along that there are only two things needed to solve what we call 
the so-called Indian problem; first, education and next, give them 
something to do. That is the basic problem. When we get to where 
we can solve that, I think we have got that thing licked. 

The InreRPRETER. He says sometime back the rumor was the 
Indians was going to get their deed back from the Government and 
so he goes back in the bills where the Indians are. He says there 
oe finds that the Indian is not able to pay taxes if he did get his land 
back on his own and they aren’t able to pay taxes, that they wasn’t 
no employment among the Indians and they didn’t have no income 
no way. 

The CuarrMan. Ask him if he has any suggestions as to what the 
committee could do to provide employment. That is the thing we 
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are hoping for here, something that will be helpful to them. What 
can we do and what suggestion do you have to bring about a solution 
of the situation? 

The InreRPRETER. Awhile back, he says, there was a talk about 
setting up some kind of business so that everybody could have em- 
ployment here near or on the reservation, but he says somehow or 
other the head ones or whoever it was, didn’t want that firm to be 
established there and that was the last heard about it. 

Representative Saurorp. What kind of business was it? 

The INTERPRETER. About when Mr. Jennings was superintendent, 
Somewhere in that time, he says, there was some kind of firm wanted 
to set up and make pulp or something. We could get out timber 
that was down and make the insulation for the buildings or some kind 
of thing they could get out of it. There was talk of them setting it 
up. Somebody write Mr. Jennings letter to try it out. Never did 
put it up. This man wanted to put it up. Said, he said something 
about going in the mountains where the timber was down and limbs 
and get it out. Like he said, would have to have mills they would 
bring it to. That is the last he ever heard about it. 

Representative SHurorp. Never did do that? I think there has 
been a misunderstanding and I may be wrong on the question, as I 
remember the statute provides that the Indians can make leases for 
10 vears, if I am not mistaken. I think that the Cherokees under 
an old statute under certain circumstances can personally make 
leases up to 25 years. I may be mistaken in that regard, and will 
ask the Indian Affairs Department to correct me. 

Mr. Lez. This bill recently put through Congress, the Long-Term 
Lease Act which will now permit long-term leases—I think that will 
solve the long-term leasing problem and encourage industry in these 
areas, 

Representative SHurorp. Well, formerly, under certain circum- 
stances, the Cherokees could have a 25-vear lease, but industry hesi- 
tated to come in on the boundary and put up funds for buildings 
and machinery to get into any kind of industry on the basis of a 
10-year lease, but Congress passed this year an act which permits 
the leasing of land for 25 years. Ask the witness if he thinks that 
provision will be of any assistance to the Indians in procuring some 
kind of industry here for the employment of the Indians and also ask 
the witness to give us some idea of the number of unemploved males 
and unemploved females of the Indian tribe that are presently on 
the reservation. 

The INTERPRETER. He says this about long lease, it would probably 
help the Indians. In that deal about employment, there, he says 
he can’t say just how many there is out of the male and female that 
are not employed, but he says there are several back in these moun- 
tains where they couldn’t hardly get in and out to be employed if 
there was employment out here. 

Representative Sourorp. Ask him what industry or what work 
these people he refers to back in the mountains, what could they do? 
What kind of employment could they pursue to make a livelihood? 

The InrerPRETER. He says that those that live way back in the 
mountains could have got that timber that was down out if they had 
brought that because back where they live he says there is lots of that 
down and that could have been a livelihood for them at that time. 
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Representative SHurorp. Tell him let’s talk about the present now 
because that is sort of water over the dam as to what they could have 
done. Ask him what they can do now? Let him understand we 
appreciate that situation, we are not belittling that, but want to know 
what we can do in the future to help them out? 

The InrerprererR. They is lots of them make baskets, all kinds of 
baskets and you know, bows and arrows, trinkets like they produce 
themselves, but when we bring it here he says, they tell us in these 
craft shops already got enough, stocked up with commercial stuff, got 
no chance to sell it when they get it made. 

Representative SHUFORD. Would a cooperative organization for the 
making of crafts, do you think that would benefit the Cherokee particu- 
larly, those he refers to as back in the mountains? 

The Inrerpretrer. He said probably some would find employment 
that way. Those employed is paid back at home—could get little 
work back at home—get money and pay him for doing work at home. 

Representative Saurorp. Ask him if there is any possibility of 
cattle raising among the Indians—engaging in the industry of raising 
cattle on a large or small seale. 

The Inrerpreter. He said that would be a help to them. 

Representative SHurorp. How about other livestock? Could they 
engage in a cooperative movement or individually, as far as that goes, 
in the raising of livestock, hogs, and that type of thing? 

The InrerPReETER. He said that would be a help to the Indians all 
right that way, but he said he has had experience with that. One 
time tried to raise hogs and about the time got a little bunch started 
and wanted to sell a few so he could have money to go on some more, 
about that time everybody flooded with hogs, couldn’t sell none. 

Representative SHurorp. That is the usual complaint. 

The InrerpRETER. That raising cattle and hogs—not got no means 
to start on. 

Representative Suurorp. Do they have the pastureland? 

The InrerPrReterR. Yes, some of those that has got a big boundary 
generally they got pretty good size pasture, those got little boundary 
not got much pastureland. 

Representative Sourorp. Ask him about the farming the Indians 
do he refers to back in the hills. Do they have gardens and raise 
their own produce? 

The InrprPRETER. Some have pretty good gardens and some farm 
pretty good, he said, and other not much at all. 

Representative Saurorp. Now ask him about those that you say 
don’t do very much at all, is that because they don’t have the land or 
that the land they have is so poor they can’t raise the stuff or they just 
don’t much care whether they work too hard or not? 

The INTERPRETER. Some, he said have pretty poor land and them 
that don’t do much planting at planting time, when tries to work don’t 
earn much and that is what crowds them out from having to plant 
something. 

Representative SHurorp. I think that is all. 

The Cuarrman. I don’t believe I have any questions. Thank your 
witness. The committee at this time I believe has got down to the 
point where we have the county officials. I would like to ask the 
superintendent [addressing Mr. Butts] I would like to discuss some- 
time this afternoon or possibly noontime, the education situation here 
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on the reservation. Would you have someone to be prepared to go 
into that a little bit? 

Mr. Burrs. Yes, we could do that now, if vou wish. 

The CuarrMan. | would rather get to these county officials, if we 
can. We are going to recess in a little while for lunch. If we can, we 
will finish this afternoon. I wonder if Mr. Jack Sutton, who, I believe, 
is chairman of the board of county commissioners of Swain County, is 
here? Mr. Sutton, would you care to come up? Glad to have you 
with us, Mr. Commissioner, glad to see you. Mr. Commissioner, if 
you would like to make a statement you might identify yourself for 
the record. 


STATEMENT OF JACK SUTTON, BRYSON CITY, N. C. 


Mr. Surron. I do not want to make a statement. I don’t know 
too much about affairs up here. If there are any questions, I would 
like to help out. 

Representative SHurorp. What is your idea, do you see any advan- 
tage that the Indian tribe will have by reason of this 25- year lease? 

Mr. Surron. Yes; I would think it would get better buildings and 
industry and things here if it could be leased for a longer time. 

Representative SHurorp. You think that would be an advantage 
to the Indians? 

Mr. Surron. I think so. 

Representative SHurorp. What is your Idea about employment of 
the Indians? What suggestions have you? 

Mr. Surron. They need employment of some kind, factories or 
something of that sort. The land is not too good for farming or it is 
too steep mostly. If they could get some kind of factories it would 
help the Indians, I would think. 

Representative SHurorp. What employment or what is here on 
the reservation for those Indians living on the reservation to do? 

Mr. Surron. Not anything but beadwork, baskets, and stuff for 
tourists is about all they would have. A little farming, not too much. 

Representative SHurorD. Do you think you could have farming on 
a larger scale? Would that benefit the Indians? 

Mr. Surton. Yes; it would help. They could get the mountains 
cleaned up for cattle and farm it. 

Representative SHurorpb. This section through here is good grass 
country, isn’t it? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Representative SHurorp. Ground is fertile for raising crops and 
they have a pretty good season out here. Do you think a livestock 
industry on a rather small scale, if the Indians were able to get cattle 
do vou think that would help the Indians or is that pretty risky? 

Mr. Surron. It isrisky, I think. I think factories would be better. 

Representative SHurorp. Your idea is that some industry rather 
than agriculture would assist the Indians. 

Mr. Surron. Yes. They have a pretty large business in crafts and 
stuff like that now. If they had some kind of factories, I think they 
would get along fine. 

Representative SHurorp. I have always had the impression the 
Indian, not only here but other places, had a mechanical trend. Has 
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that been your experience too, that the Indians make excellent 
mechanics? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Representative Sourorp. And good workers around anything 
mechanical? 

Mr. Surron. Yes; they are good workers at most anything. Most 
of them are. 

Representative Sourorp. Do you think it is necessary for them to 
receive very much training along that line? 

Mr. Surron. No; it don’t take too much training for them. They 
seem to go along pretty good. 

Representative Saurorp. Have native ability there sufficient to 
carry them through? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Representative SHurorp. Any other thoughts you have about it. 

Mr. Surron. No, sir; not very much we know about their affairs 
up here, too much. 

Representative Saurorp. Swain County includes a portion of the 
Qualla Boundary? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Representative SHurorp. That is cut out of Swain County? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

Representative Saurorp. You haven’t any idea of the number of 
acres it cut out of Swain County? 

Mr. Sutrron. No, sir; I don’t. 

Representative SHurorp. But it was a large portion of the county? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I would like to ask a question or two. While you 
are not personally chief law-enforcement official of the county, how is 
law and order administered on Cherokee Reservation? 

Mr. Surron. I think it is pretty good in late vears. They have 
got their own policemen here and carry on themselves. 

The CHarrMANn. Law and order you would say is very good? 

Mr. Surron. I think so. I am through here quite a bit and 
seems to be all right. 

The CHarrmMan. Probably this should be in the record from some- 
one else, but I would like to find out the view of the board of county 
commissioners. You handle funds; do you not? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What would be the possibility of the State, county, 
and probably the Bureau of Indian Affairs building a good school 
here, public school, what would you think about that? Would you 
say—let’s put it this way: Suppose the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
was given authority and money to build the school, do you think 
your county and State would maintain that school, furnish teachers, 
and so forth? 

Mr. Surron. The county couldn’t. They don’t get any taxes at 
all coming from the Indian reservation. The county is too much 
in debt now. They could not hardly assume the responsibility. 

Representative SuuForp. In the State of North Carolina the public 
schools are under the State, as I understand it. The State is the one 
who maintains the schools in the various counties. 

Mr. Sutrron. The counties keep the buildings up, supplements bus 
drivers, and different things, but the State pays the teachers. 
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Representative Saurorp. Would you mind explaining for the record 
the amount of lands that Swain County has lost by reason of the 
Great Smoky Mountain National Park and TVA? 

Mr. Surron. Well, all told, Government land would run around 
two-thirds of the county. 

Representative SHurorp. Two-thirds of whatever the county was 
as we used to know it? 

Mr. Surron. We used to get taxes off of; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Still directing questions to you that probably 
should be directed to someone on the school board—I am just exploring 
possibilities here—Do you think the State and county would take 
over this function if they were reimbursed by Johnson-Mallory funds? 

Mr. Surron. I think so. 

The CuarrMANn. You would take the responsibility, the only reason 
you hesitate is the amount of funds you have? 

Mr. Surron. If the Federal Government would build the building, 
I would think so; yes. 

The CHatrRMAN. Does the reservation maintain its own roads? 

Mr. Surron. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. If some program was worked out whereby you 
could be reimbursed for that do you think the county would do that? 

Mr. Surron. That is done by the State. They get the gasoline 
taxes. The county don’t maintain roads, the State does all that. 

The CHatrman. No markings or anything? 

Mr. Surtron. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have a different situation in our State. There 
the State builds the primary roads and the county maintains them. 

Mr. Surron. It used to be that way here, but not now. 

(Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF HENRY J. TRUETT, CLERK OF SUPERIOR COURT, 
BRYSON CITY, N. C. - 


The CuarrMAN. Glad to have you with us, sir. Would you state 
your name for the record? 

Mr. Truerr. Henry J. Truett, clerk of superior court of Swain 
County, N.C. 

The CuarrMan. Would you like to make a statement, Mr. Truett? 

Mr. Truett. No, sir. I would be happy to try to answer any 
questions I might be familiar with. I have no statement prepared 
and didn’t expect to be called upon to make any. 

Representative SHurrorp. Mr. Truett, following the questioning 
of Mr. Sutton, what is your feeling about the school situation as 
referred to by him if the Indian Bureau or Federal Government 
constructed school building here; do you think it would be an advan- 
tage for the State to take it over and maintain it? What is your idea 
about that? 

Mr. Truerr. [ doubt if the county under the present tax setup 
could appropriate money for the county’s share in maintaining the 
buildings and equipment and other things they are required to 
maintain. As you possibly know and Mr. Sutton made the state- 
ment, I believe the actual figure on tax losses in this county to the 
various Federal agencies including Smoky Mountain National Park, 
Indian lands, Nantahala, etc., is 82 percent of the original acreage of 
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this county for which we have had no tax replacement. None of our 
bonded indebtedness was ever reduced as a result of that loss we are 
still having to pay those bonds for building roads, schools, and other 
public improvements originally required. We are straining and 
getting along very well with 18 percent of the property left, but 
I don’t see personally how they could do it, at the present time, 
| think it would be a swell idea if it could be worked, but I don’t 
see how the county could take care of their part of it unless there was 
some remuneration to the county in lieu of all these large tax losses 
we have had, I can’t personally see it. I think they need to construct 
a consolidated school to come up to the standard of the other State 
schools. 

The CHatrMaANn. Do you agree with Mr. Sutton that the Indians of 
this reservation, of this boundary, would be advanced by some 
industry, the establishment of some industry? 

Mr. Trverr. I certainly do. They need it very badly. 

The Cuatrman. Need it both for the males and females? 

Mr. Truett. Yes. 

The CrHatrMan. Do vou think that craftwork alone will be 
sufficient to maintain the economy of the average Cherokee family? 

Mr. Truett. Adequate if they could get the merchants to purchase 
that, it would. 

Representative SHurorp. I have noticed, Mr. Truett, a lot of 
tourist courts around in this area. It seems to be a rather flourishing 
business. Do you feel that the Indians here have been participating 
enough in that business or could they profitably, with an investment, 
operate another one besides the one at Boundary Tree? 

Mr. Truett. That, I don’t know. It is limited, of course. There 
has been a tremendous increase in the number of courts, tourist 
facilities, in this immediate area in the last 10 years. I don’t know 
when it is going to reach the top. 

-Representative SHurorpD. For the present, do you think it is over- 
built on tourist courts or not? 

Mr. Truert. I would not say. It keeps increasing, tourist traffic 
in this section continues to increase some each year. I think that 
the construction of motels and accommodations of that type have 
increased faster, I think, than the traffic has. 

Representative SHurorp. You notice around in Swain County 
numerous ones there—Do you notice during the summer whether they 
are running vacant? 

Mr. Truett. Not too many in the rush season, July and August. 
Outside of that, you will find vacancies at a number of them. “You 
have got such a short season. 

Representative SHurorp. Do you have a short season? 

Mr. Truett. Yes. 

Representative Suurorp. Is there any other point you want to 
bring up, Mr. Truett? 

Mr. Truett. I don’t know of any. I heard some statement made 
awhile ago regarding farming operations of the Indians. That is very 
limited due to the amount of soil suited for farming. As to cattle 
raising, if they all got in that they would have to cut the timber, 
which would destroy timber resources. They need an industry, I 
think, they need employment for both male and female. 

Representative Suurorp. Mr. Truett are all these tourist courts 
around here privately owned and listed for taxes? 
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Mr. Trurtr. Nothing on the reservation. 

Representative Saurorp. Off the reservation they are? 

Mr. Truetr. Yes; everything off the reservation are listed for 
taxes. 

Representative SHurorp. Tourist courts at Qualla Boundary are 
not listed for taxes? 

Mr. Truprr. That is right. 

Representative Saurorp. Nothing in the Boundary is listed for 
taxes? 

Mr. Truerr. No. 

Representative SHurorpD. Everything else in the county is? 

Mr. Truett. Yes, sir. 

Representative Saurorp. Do you know, Mr. Truett, whether Swain 
County has a survey made of the natural resources in the development 
of the county and—have you had such a survey made? 

Mr. Truerr. I am not sure of it, but I believe we do have. I don’t 
have it here. 

Representative SHuFORD. I imagine Jackson County has the same 
thing? 

Mr. Truerr. I am sure they have. 

Representative SHurorp. The Qualla Boundary is only in Jackson 
and Swain? 

Mr. Truett. Yes; mostly in Swain. 

Representative SHurorp. Some Indians live off the rese vation in 
Graham County, but there is no reservation in Graham County? 

Mr. Truerr. I believe there is some Indian land over there. It 
is my understanding. I am not positive. 

Representative SuHuFORD. Do you know whether it is under the 
supervision of the tribal council of the Cherokees? 

Mr. Truerr. I understand it is. 

Representative SHurorp. Mr. Truett, what has been your experi- 
ence and observation of the cooperation between the officials and 
people of Swain County and the Cherokees? 

Mr. Truntr. They get along very well. 

Representative Sourorp. Get along very well. No conflict at all 
between the Indians and the people surrounding the boundary? 

Mr. Truett. No, sir. They get along fine. 

Represe ntative SHuFoRrD. We might ask for the record, I know there 
is no discrimination in the public schools among Indians and the 
whites? 

Mr. Truerr. No. I don’t think so. We have a number of high- 
school students from here at Bryson City and some of them go to 
Whittier. 

Representative Saurorp. There has been excellent harmony be- 
tween Indians and whites in every respect? 

Mr. Truett. Yes, sir. 

Representative SuuForp. I think that is all. 

(Witness excused. ) 


> 


STATEMENT OF THAD BRYSON, BRYSON CITY, N. C. 


The CHarrMAN. Will you state your name? 

Mr. Bryson. Certainly, Thad Bryson, solicitor and prosecuting at- 
torney for the 20th solicitorial and 30th judicial districts of North 
Carolina. 
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The CHarrMAN. Would you care to make any statement? 

Mr. Bryson. That district is an overlapping thing and has the 
same territorial boundary. It includes all of the counties in the 
State in which the Cherokee Indians live. That is Jackson, Swain, 
and Graham. I heard you ask awhile ago, Congressman, if there was 
any Indian territory in Graham County; there is. I visited it just a 
short time ago. I don’t have any particular statement to make. If 
there are any questions I can answer, I will be glad to do so. 

The CHarrmMan. You are dealing with law and order principally, I 
presume? 

Mr. Bryson. That is correct. 

The CuHarrMAn. What has been your experience as far as the law 
and order is concerned? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, the Federal courts and the State courts have 
custody and jurisdiction over matters that happen on the boundary 
comprising the Indian reservation. That is, for the purpose of appre- 
hension of any law violator and of any individual involved. Insofar 
as the county is concerned our enforcement operates under the sheriff’s 
department. Indian police are on the resrevation. Just how they 
are appointed, I don’t have too much information about that, but I 
do know the sheriff’s department have up until now given these In- 
dian policemen deputy sheriff’s commissions which gives them au- 
thority to act for the sheriff’s department. The ‘State highway 
patrol operates insofar as the traffic violations are concerned or any 
persons using the highways in an illegal manner, violating the laws of 
North Carolina. I personally process 99 percent of the cases involv- 
ing violations on the reservation. 

We have, I would say, in 3 counties 20 to 25 percent of the viola- 
tions tried in the courts involve the boundary in some way. That is, 
the acts occurred on the boundary comprising the reservation, they 
are subject to the same rules and punishment, Mr. Congressman, as 
any other person. I have found personally that very few of these 
offenses involve the two different races. In other words, what I am 
trying to say, the Indian is usually involved in something with an 
Indian and white people with white. It is rare you find the two 
different races locking horns. I have found a good many cases in- 
volved in the welfare department, the Indians are subject to the wel- 
fare agency and reap all of the benefits of the welfare department. I 
have processed a good many cases that involve primarily nonsupport 
of wife and offspring of the marriage or nonmarriage. We do have 
splendid cooperation with members of the Cherokee Band. That co- 
operation, to a reasonable degree, I think that cooperatoin could be 
enhanced by a little closer study and possibly sitting down around a 
table and discussing the various problems of law enforcement. It has 
been done in the past, but I haven’t been invited to any of the con- 
ferences. If I might suggest, if we would have a roundtable discus- 
sion with the council for instance and those primarily responsible for 
the activities of the band with the law enforcement agencies, I be- 
lieve better cooperation could be had and better understanding of the 
problems of the Cherokees could be developed and, of course, acted 
on accordingly. 

We do not have many crimes of extreme violence here in the Chero- 
kee nation because you will find largely the Cherokees are a peaceful 
people. I should know for I have rubbed elbows with them all my 
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life and know a good many of them by their first name. George Owl, 
I played baseball with. 

I heard another suggestion concerning industries. Could I go out 
on a limb a little bit? This thing is certainly going to come to Con- 
gress’ attention, as it has in the past and will probably be more 
forcefully later; the highways leading into the park and to the Tennes- 
see side of the park and right through the reservation and through the 
Indian village. If you measure this section of the State rather care- 
fully, particular counties—Swain in particular—the salvation of that 
county is some recreational enterprise. By that I mean for the 
things that will attract tourists. Insofar as industry for the Cherokee 
would be concerned that would be welcome, but the type of industry 
that I feel would be adapted to their use and certainly would fit in 
would be a type of industry that would manufacture things, primarily 
things appealing to the tourist. If the national park people would 
take care of that vast territory up here in the Smoky Mountains and 
properly develop and properly maintain the entire park to attract 
these people, they would come through in wholesale. These Chero- 
kees by utilization of an enterprise which would be designed for the 
manufacture and promotion of things that appeal to tourists, I am 
sure their economic condition would be greatly profited. This 
pageant, Uuto These Hills is a terrific drawing card for tourists and 
people all around visit it. It is a drawing card of inestimable value 
to these people. If they had some manufacturing thing adapted to 
use not only their craftsmanship, but they could manufacture things 
here and not have to import them from Brooklyn, I am sure their 
economic situation would be improved. 

Swain County has practically nothing left. I have seen in my 
lifetime practically 82 percent of the taxable acreage taken from 
Swain County for the Qualla Reservation. Up until 1930 Cherokees 
did pay taxes to Swain County, then the Government paid a set 
amount and the county received the benefit of that money. The 
national park comes along and takes out terrific acreage and TVA 
takes another area. I was in the legislature in 1939 and introduced 
a bill for the purpose of asking the Government to do something about 
this situation for Swain County from the bond standpoint. At that 
time approximately 70 percent of the acreage of Swain County had 
been appropriated for park purposes from which we derive little 
revenue. When you take up the question of schools and Swain 
County taking over another school, we in Swain County will be con- 
fronted with a drastic problem. The schools are under the State in 
North Carolina, roads the same. I do believe if some pledge could 
be made whereby the county could receive reimbursement for the 
money we would have to expend for the purpose of repairs and 
probably the maintenance of these buildings, these people could have 
a reasonably good school, by that I mean one certainly that compares 
to schools by which white children are afforded their education. [| 
believe it would be a forward step in the promotion of these people. 
I think they ought to retain their ideas. These people were here 
when my people came here in a boat. They will have our cooperation 
and interest in anything worthwhile with reference to this school 
situation if something could be worked out to let Swain County be 
kept whole, I am sure the State and county would cooperate. I am 
sure the highway commission would do likewise on the question of 
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roads. They would not require anything from the Federal Govern- 
ment other than the semiparticipation that you now have. That 
is about all I have in mind. I will say this, insofar as the law enforce- 
ment is concerned, I will be happy to cooperate at any time with 
individuals or groups to meet with them at any time and cooperate 
and I speak for the sheriff’s department and the highway patrol. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you feel in the enforcement of law and order 
the reservation and the Indian Department places probably an undue 
burden on the county? 

Mr. Bryson. Well, let me put it this way, economically speaking, 
ves; otherwise, no. 

The CHarrMANn. Would you estimate the cases as to the percentage 
of time, for instance, that the law enforcement officers are emploved 
on Indian problems as against whites? 

Mr. Bryson. During court sessions or in the question of just patrol- 
ing the reservation? 

The CHarrMan. Both. 

Mr. Bryson. Well, sir, going back to the Indian policemen, as they 
call them, they do all that work and are paid by the government of 
the Eastern Band of Cherokees, the county has no duty in that con- 
nection. The time consumed in the courts in the trial of these cases 
is difficult to estimate. Well, around 20 percent would be just a rough 
guess, that isall. I process most of the cases out here. First, for your 
information, I process 2,500 to 3,000 cases a year in the several coun- 
ties. When answering the question of the number of Cherokees in 
court, it will apply in three counties. Some of them do occasionally 
cross the line into Haywood County where they do sell beer. 

Representative Suurorp. I want to congratulate Mr. Bryson on an 
excellent statement. I think he has made some suggestions for things 
that will be of benefit to the committee. 

The CHarRMAN. From my observation this morning not only does 
Swain County have good officials, but I have admiration more and 
more for the people of this Tar Heel State. 

(Witness excused. ) 


STATEMENT OF DR. KELLY BENNETT, BRYSON CITY, N. C. 


The CHarrMan. Doctor, would you state your name for the record? 

Dr. Bennet. Dr. Kelly Bennett, Bryson City, N. C. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Bennett, would you care to make any state- 
ment at this time? 

Dr. Bennerr. I might answer some questions that might bring out 
what you wish, if you wish to do it. I have been closely identified 
with this section for 66 vears, have been in business here. The thing 
I am more interested in than anything else is the educational facilities 
which we should have in western North Carolina, also the tourist at- 
traction and the Cherokee Indian is the natural habitat of that attrac- 
tion and therefore brings in tourists. We as citizens of North Caro- 
lina should do something or try to do something to help them get on 
their feet, provide something for them to do. Several have said some- 
thing about small industry and all. There is no reason we should not 
be able to make and sell in western North Carolina things that origin- 
ate there through Cherokee Indian work instead of going off and buy- 
ing spurious stuff and bringing it in and selling it. 
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Representative SHurorp. Just that point—do you think that the 
output of the Cherokee people as a nation is being utilized for the craft 
articles they can manufacture, do you think that is being explored 
sufficiently or can they make more articles than can be purchased 
from them now? 

Dr. Brennerr. If they are taught to do it under proper supervision 
and with proper facilities everything that they make can be sold within 
a radius of 50 miles of Cherokee and inste rad of letting them work as 
they are today for a very minimum wage in making baskets, and so 
forth, they could be paid honest wages and turn out finished products 
better than any that could be made elsewhere in the United States. 

Representative SHurorp. What products? 

Dr. Bennett. Your pottery, blowguns, crafts and woodworking 
stuff, they are ideal for the tourist and you give them something that 
is really worthwhile instead of giving them something when they get 
home is gone. You take Amanda Crow, the sculptoress, one of the 
outstanding Cherokee of the world. If those things could be harnessed 
up so these people could learn how to do those things and make 100 
percent products, then you have something. 

Representative SHurorp. How about woodcarving? 

Dr. Bennerr. That is in her field. She is one of the finest in the 
world. 

Representative SHurorp. Do you know how many of them there 
are? 

Dr. Bennetr. About two of them. 

Representative SHurorp. Their items are collector’s items. 

Dr. Bennett. Yes. Of course, your educational facilities here are 
faced with the same problem which has concerned Swain and Jack- 
son Counties several years—is due to shortage of rooms, is it not? 
It is the same way on bridges and school buildings, not what they 
should be in order to give these children the education which they are 
entitled to. I think that the State of North Carolina in cooperation 
with the Government would be perfectly willing to go ahead and do 
this and bring in a good school here, but I still feel from the stand- 
point of Jackson and Swain Counties, we are not able to put up that 
building or school. I think the Government should do it. Go ahead 
and build a plant here and then the State will be glad to take it over 
and run it then we can have a school here for both Cherokee and 
white and it will be something worthwhile in the United States as a 
model building. 

The CuHarrMan. I might state 1 have found in my travels over 
about 7,500 miles in the last few weeks that you have turned out 
from this school here some outstanding students. I also might inform 
the Cherokees of North Carolina that you are much better situated 
and in much better shape financially and every other way than your 
brethren and sisters over in Oklahoma. I am delighted to find the 
spirit of cooperation that exists here, glad to hear that there is no 
discrimination against a person here because they are Indian. It is 
a very fine thing and a very fine spirit and I have contended all along 
that the solution of our Indian problem, as we call it, basically is 
education. I think if we can furnish to the Indian young men and 
women an education equivalent to the education we give the whites, 
I — the solution is then in sight. Just wanted to those re- 
marks. 
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Representative SHurorp. Anything else, Doctor? 

Dr. Bennetr. The chairman said it was the Cherokee Indian 
problem. My way of looking at it, it is the white man’s problem. 
It is a thing that we should have done years ago. In regard to the 
school situation, it hasn’t been that we didn’t. want it, ‘but simply 
the fact that Swain C ‘ounty and Jackson County has not been able 
to furnish enough new schools and rooms where we could take them 
in. I think the thing is vastly changing and in Bryson City I don’t 
think we will ever have any trouble any more, if we are able to bring 
this thing about and give them the wonderful plant here which they 
deserve. 

Same thing with the road situation in the reservation. I think 
that could be worked out when they are in the same condition as the 
roads in North Carolina, I think the State will take them over and 
relieve them. Health, schools, and roads are things we are much 
concerned with in western North Carolina. 

The CuHatrmMan. Do you find in the Indian parents, do you find 
that they sometimes do not wish their children to attend schools? 

Dr. Benner. Well, that would be in very small cases. 

The CHarrMan. Very small percentage? 

Dr. Bennett. Yes, because the whites and Cherokees have gotten 
along wonderfully in the past 50 years I have known them. 

The CHatrMan. I find in other reservations that the elderly 
people of the tribe resent the education of children because they take 
the view the minute they are educated that they leave the reserva- 
tion and therefore the tribe is penalized for lack of leadership. Is 
that situation existing here? 

Dr. Bennett. It is true yet, of course, the elderly Cherokees are 
hard to get next to in that same way and possibly true to their form— 
with the way they have been treated you can see why they would 
not open up and give you things that possibly they could. They 
just don't want to ‘put it out. 

The CHArrRMAN. Still just a little bit suspicious? 

Dr. Bennett. And perhaps rightly, I think. 

Representative SHurorp. No disposition you know of by the 
Indians, the older ones and the others: here to prevent the youth 
from going to school and acquiring the knowledge of our present day 
school system? 

Dr. Bennett. No; very happy with it. Cooperate wonderfully 
well. 

Representative SHurorp. That also applies with the churches? 

Dr. Bennett. Yes. 

(Witness excused.) 

The CuarrMan. I believe at this time the committee will be in 
recess until 2 o’clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


After lunch recess the committee reconvened in the Central School 
Auditorium at approximately 2 p. m 

The CHarrMan. The committee will be in order. As chairman, I 
stated at the beginning of this meeting this morning, we are down 
here to listen to your ‘problems and want you to present them. I[ 
notice a good many older members of the tribe here. We have a 
great respect for gray hairs because I am getting a few myself, we 
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want you to know this is your meeting and want to hear from you. 
We want you to be brief as possible, of course, but we want you to 
have an opportunity to fully present your views. 

At this time, | would like to place in the record a letter dated 
September 13, 1955, directed to Mr. William H. Gilbert, from the 
United States Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and signed by the Assistant Commissioner. I would like to place 
that in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 13, 1958. 
Mr. Wiuuram H. GILBERT, 
Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GILBertT: This is in regard to your telephone inquiry on September 8, 
1955, concerning the Indian Bureau roads on the Cherokee Indian Reservation. 

The approved Bureau road system of the Cherokee Agency consists of 48 roads 
and trails which are classed as primary roads, 37.5 miles, and secondary roads, 
77.5 miles, or a total of 115 miles. The long-range plan at the end of fiscal year 
1955 for constructing the system to adequate standards is $945,000. To reduce 
the Indian Bureau responsibility we have been able to secure some agreements 
with the State highway and public works commission of the State of North 
Carolina, whereby the Indian Bureau will reconstruct a certain road to State or 
county standards and the State will then accept full responsibility for all future 
maintenance by placing the road on the State or county highway svstem. The 
yearly work programs amount to approximately $73,000 for roads construction 
and $33,000 for maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails. 

The Bureau roads on the reservation serve mainly as feeder roads to two high- 
ways maintained by the State of North Carolina. Bituminous-surfaced U. 8S. 19 
and U. S. 441 cross the reservation east-west and north-south respectively, with 
the junction at the village of Cherokee, the location of the Cherokee Indian 
Agency office. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Jutz, Assistant Commissioner 


The Cuatrman. Also [ have another letter dated September 12, 
1955, which has to do with the school enrollment and other informa- 
tion, signed by Hildegarde Thompson, Chief of the Branch of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Indian Affairs, Department of the Interior. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington 25, D. C., September 12, 1955. 
Dr. WiLu1AM GILBERT, 
Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dr. GiLBertT: In accordance with your request of September 8, 1955, 
the following information is furnished on the Cherokee Indian Day School at 
Cherokee, N. C.: 

1. It was established in 1881 by the Society of Friends of Indiana under a 
contract with the Cherokee Indians. In 1893, the Federal Government assumed 
responsibility for its operation and continued it as a boarding school until June 
30, 1954. Boarding facilities were discontinued at that time and it is now oper- 
ated as a day school. 

2. Other day schools on the Cherokee Reservation include: Big Cove, Bird- 
town, Soco, and Snowbird Day Schools. 

3. The Indian health activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs were recently 
transferred to the United States Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. In addition to the hospital located at Cherokee, a 
county public health nurse is assigned to the school health program of the 
reservation. 
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4. Enrollment during the 1954-55 school year: 
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Cherokee- Se a ae SR A nS miatte She es le eaten 441 
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All of the students were Indians of the Eastern Band of Cherokee, with the 
exception of one Pamunkey Indian from Virginia, who attended the Cherokee 
Day School. 

During the 1953-54 school year, when boarding facilities were provided, there 
were 441 students enrolled at the Cherokee Central School representing the 
following tribes: Cherokee, 417; Seminole of Florida, 22; Virginia tribes, 2. With 
the discontinuance of the boarding operation, the Seminole children were enrolled 
in schools in Florida and other States. 

5. The present school term at Cherokee began September 6, 1955. 

Sincerely yours, 
H1ILDEGARD THOMPSON, 
Chief, Branch of Education. 


The CuarrMan. I also have a memorandum here signed by James R. 
Shaw, M. D., which is information on your hospital and its activities. 
I would like to place this in the record; without objection it is so 
ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


Office memorandum, United States Government 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Puspiic HEALTH SERVICE, 
September 8, 1956. 
To: Mr. William H. Gilbert, Legislative Reference Service, room 115, main 
building, Library of Congress. 
From: James R. Shaw, M. D., Chief, Division of Indian Health. 

In reply to your request for information regarding the Cherokee Indian Hospital 
at Cherokee, N. C., the following brief history is given. 

In 1916 a hospital was established as an infirmary for the boarding school 
students. But in 1930 it was opened as a general hospital to care for the residents 
of the reservation. 

In 1936 a new hospital was constructed with WPA funds. 

Attached are statistical data on hospital use on the operation of this hospital. 

James R. Suaw, M. D. 

Enclosures. 

Hospital use, Cherokee Hospital 








| | Average | Percent of occupancy 
Fiscal year Rated j|Authorized| Available | daily jo... Per diem 
a capacity capacity | beds patient | | cost 
| | load | Rated | Authorized | 
ee sf @m | @ | 17 | 60.7) (1) @) 
intamenaawe | 28 () () 17 60.7 (‘) $6. 67 
etatihadiokmeed | 28 28 (1) | 17 60.7 €0. 7 6. 69 
aia cae 28 | 2%] () 16 57.1 57.1 | 7.39 
waael 28 15 | (}) 17 €0. 7 | 113.3 | 8. 64 
pieieauichas hive | 28 16 (4) 14 £0.0 87.5 10, 95 
ini | 28 20 (!) 16 57.1 £0.0 | 13. 38 
sae aeiachad iemedae i 28 15 29 12 42.9 | £0.0 14, 47 
naan 25 15 29 11 44.0 | 76.0 19, 87 
1954 to date. -_--.- 25 15 25 7 28.0 | 43.3 (1) 
| | 
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Hospital use, Cherokee Hospital—Continued 
LENGTH OF STAY OF DISCHARGED PATIENTS EXCLUDING DECEASED 


| 


Calendar year 1952 | Calendar year 1953 
Number Number A verage Number Number Average 
patients days Stay patients days Stay 
ERA sia Geena ; 694 4,742 6.8 654 3, 789 5.8 
Tubereulosis. ie tics 4 165 41.3 3 25 8.3 
Obstetric. ode 129 737 5.7 | 110 | 531 4.8 
Newborn... , ‘ , 106 592 5.6 &3 388 4.7 
All other 455 3, 248 ca 458 2, 845 6.2 
POPULATION, JULY 1, 1952 
Number Percent 
Total enrolled 2, 540 
Residing in hospital service area 2 698 106, 2 
OTHER HOSPITALS 

s Rated ¢ilie Pereent 
Miles capacity Utilization occupancy 
Swain County, Bryson City 10 20 11 55. 0 
Haywood County 27 72 13 59.7 
Angel Clinic, Franklin 36 33 13 39.4 
Angel Hospital, Franklin 36 56 21 37.5 
Appalachi Hall, Asheville 50 150 87 52.0 
Ashton Park, Asheville 50 $5 36 7F 
Highland, Asheville 5O g0 72 00.0 
Memorial Mission, Asheville 50 274 197 71.9 
St. Josephs, Asheville_- 50 117 oO 76.9 
C. J. Harris Community, Sylva 16 45 23 51.1 


The CuHairMan,. I will recognize the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. I believe he has a couple of distinguished guests here who prob- 
ably should be recognized at this time. 

Representative SHurorp. | would like to recognize—I have asked 
them if they wanted to testify and they said they did not—the 
Honorable McKinley Edwards and Sheriff I. B. Jenkins of Swain 
County. If they do want to testify or any others with them want to 
testify, we will be glad to have them do it. 

Mr. Epwarps. I appreciate the recognition, but I understand you 
have to be very careful in testifying before a congressional committee 
and I am not volunteering as a witness. 

Representative SHurorp. Will you introduce the young gentleman 
in front of you? 

Mr. Epwarps. W. T. Jenkins, one of the old citizens of the county. 

Representative SHurorpb. His son is also here, I believe. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; Sheriff Jenkins is back here. 

Representative SHUFORD. Just wanted to recognize you and give 
you the privilege of introducing the elder Mr. Jenkins. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE OWL, CHEROKEE, N. C. 


Mr. Ow. My name is George Owl, Cherokee Indian, member of 
the Eastern Band. There are a lot of things I could talk about, but 
not being a lawver, I am afraid I get mixed up on some things but I 
do have something concerning the “article that came out in the news- 
paper. Some of you people possibly don’t realize how much you dis- 
turb the Indians by writing an article in the newspaper. ‘Hearing 
Set Up at Cherokee by Committee.” It goes on to tell about oppor- 
tunity for witnesses to appear, and so forth. That article disturbed a 
lot of people and certainly there should be a better approach to the 
Indians in anything that is so vital to them the present day. In not 
explaining what the meeting was about, of course, it disturbed the 
Indians a great deal. That is my own impression, of course. 

I noticed, too, that last fall a committee of vou had a meeting in 
Asheville. That meeting was pertaining to the Indians, I believe, 
here at Cherokee. That also disturbed the Indians in Cherokee 
because it wasn’t held at Cherokee and few Indians knew about it. 
Of course, that is the Indian Bureau’s affair. I can only give my 
point of view; it is, it disturbs me when something is done outside and 
something that isn’t made known to the Indians. I wondered if it is 
a hearing on anything at all pertaining to council and I wanted to 
have it put off until new council proceeded, which Mr. Parker stated 
this morning. Pertaining to tribal council and election, and so forth, 
I believe the council should be left to handle their own affairs in 
election, which you have done. Thank you for that. Another thing 
is how we stand, where we stand. An article came out in paper on 
lawsuit recently, I am sorry I don’t have that statement in the paper, 
but the paper stated the Indians didn’t own this land and an Indian 
could be moved off at any time the Government saw fit. That is a 
newspaper article. That was disturbing to the Indians. Had them 
believing they don’t own the land—that is, the tribe don’t own the 
land—but Mr. Lee, this morning, said the reservation was owned by 
the Indians, is that right, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

Mr. Owt. About the historical association. It is my view, I have 
worked for the Cherokee Historical Association for 6 years. I was 
third man hired by the historical association. I joined the historical 
association by accepting $25 a week salary. Not only that, when 
they were out looking for money to finance the historical association, 
my wife and I gave $50 cash. Now at first I wasn’t very much inter- 
ested in the historical association for the simple reason that evidently 
there are some poisoned minds around concerning the historical 
association. I unfortunately listened and my views were all false. 
It was a number of months before I realized what was happening, 
but when I began to look back to see what the historical assoc iation 
was doing for the Indians and vet being ridiculed and complained of, 
it just makes my blood boil to think of it. Outsiders in here trying 
to help Indians and are helping Indians and proving it. What organi- 
zation around here hires 162 Indians or 170 Indians and pays salaries? 
Historical association pays them. I have heard it said by some 
prominent people right here in Cherokee recently the wages those 
people were getting wasn’t enough, plenty probably not anything. 
Of course, an organization has to train its personnel, but at the same 
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time I came back with the answer, how many Indians employed at 
the historical association today, getting the money they are getting, 
how many of these Indians working for historical association would 
be employed down bere in these shops? How many Indians are em- 
ployed in these shops? What hours are they working down here? At 
least the historical association has regular hours; these shops, the 
merchants work. The point is that I would like to see more Indians 
work in shops. 

About termination, the termination of the reservation, there is 
an awful lot of talk about in these articles you see in the paper that 
comes out. That is exactly what everybody is afraid of. You don’t 
realize what goes on in people when they see an article like that. 
Things get buzzing, some people start rumors and then we are off to 
termination, and I hope it will be a long time before the Cherokees 
here are terminated. 

Someone spoke about industry this morning. Had representatives 
from Swain County speaking of industry and ‘the economic situation. 
They have very good views on some things, particularly the industry. 
Just why it is we haven’t been able to have industry on our reserva- 
tion, Lord knows. We have applied and tried all we are able to. 
We talk about it. I would like to see industry of some sort come in 
and give some of these Indians in the back areas, particularly, some- 
thing to do. I am not certain whether those Indians speak the 
language thoroughly, but they do understand it. I feel sorry for those 
people trying to “work back in Big Cove, 10 or 12 miles. They come 
to work in a taxi, pay taxi fare to get back and forth to have a job. 
If they are that willing to work they would certainly be willing to 
work back in those hills. Until something is done to bring industry 
in here, you will find very, very little progress among Indians except 
very few who are profited by the tourist trade. 

Health and hospital situation, we don’t know where we stand. 
We haven’t been informed. At least, I haven’t. I am intelligent 
enough to understand suspension talks, but don’t know where we 
stand with the hospital situation. If somebody would explain that 
I would be very much pleased. I believe we are under the United States 
Health Department at this time. 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

The CHatrRMAN. You have been since the Ist of July. 

Mr. Own. How does that work, may I ask that? 

The CHarrMANn. Have you found any disturbance of the facilities 
of the hospital? 

Mr. Owt. Not at all, but I have heard some people say thev 
couldn’t go to the hospital now, didn’t believe they could go to the 
hospital now because it didn’t belong to the Government any more. 

Representative SHurorp. There has been a misunderstanding about 
that. It might take a little background—Indian Bureau was having 
difficulty obtaining doctors, not particularly for Cherokee, this is the 
allover picture of the Indians, because of the isolated areas in which 
some Indians live. The doctors, being human, wanted to get where 
there were facilities so they could increase their service and also their 
own stature. Indian Service didn’t have enough and it was difficult 
to obtain doctors so there was a simple transfer of the medical facilities 
from the Indian Bureau to the Public Health Service where more 
doctors were available and obtainable to service various Indian 
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reservations and tribes and there will be no disturbance of medical 
facilities, but simply putting it under another head where it would 
have doctors and facilities for giving proper treatment and care. | 
think I am correct on that. 

Mr. Ler. You are correct. I might add that the Public Health 
Service has been making additional studies to see where it could 
improve the health service. I don’t think there have been any 
interruptions of service. We in the Bureau of Indian Affairs feel 
vou will get better service throughout the United States. There has 
been no change in the service to my knowledge, up to this time. 

Mr. Ow... Coming back to the Trader’s Association. The traders 
in their association seem to me, as I see it, have had an awful big 
voice in what happens on the reservation. The traders organized to 
get what they want or operate as they want to operate. I believe in 
having traders, yes, but I believe that the tribe affairs should be kept 
out of the hands of the traders. I believe traders can own business 
and let tribe handle their business as they see fit. 

About Indian roll, everybody afraid Indians will be kicked off. Al] 
those born after 1924 aren’t on Indian roll. How to determine whether 
an Indian is an Indian and whether he is entitled to be on the roll, 
that is the question. 

Another thing is about lawsuit. I suppose you people have heard 
about the lawsuit. We would like to know something about that. 
Is the tribe being sued? 

The CHarrMan. | might answer that or refer it to the Assistant 
Commissioner. It is my understanding there have been no suits filed 
against the tribe. 

Mr. Ler. I checked yesterday morning before leaving, as of that 
time, we know of no suit filed against the tribe or against the Govern- 
ment. I assume you are referring to possible suits because of the 
bridge collapse? 

Mr. Owt. That is right. Nothing has been filed? 

Mr. Ler. Nothing filed to date. 

Mr. Ow. But you have been notified—— 

Mr. Lez. We have been told a number of people are contemplating 
suits, but as of this date there has been no action taken. 

Mr. Ow. One more question. You find a lot of Indian veterans. 
Veterans’ loans—why, if we are veterans, I am of two wars, why 
can’t a veteran get a loan just the same as veterans anywhere else on 
outside? Why hasn’t it been made possible for Indians to get loans? 

Representative SHurorp. Both of us are also on Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee and both of us are veterans. Up until this year, it was 
apparent to me—I will put it this way—there was discrimination 
against the veterans on the farms, in rural areas in procuring loans. 
The veterans in the cities and in the urban areas surrounding the 
cities seemed to have a little advantage over veterans in rural areas. 
That was corrected this year. Now the veteran on the farm has 
the same advantage for securing a loan as a veteran in the city. | 
think that this would be classified here in this area as coming under 
the farm or rural idea and the suburban area. There was that diffi- 
culty about veterans getting it; not only Indians, but veterans through- 
out the United States. There were complaints from a great many 
veterans, but it has been corrected, and I think now the veterans in 
rural areas will be able to receive loans with the same rapidity as the 
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ones in the cities. There were some complaints regarding appraisers 
being too strict on appraisals. There was some difficulty on that; 
however, I think that has been corrected and in the future they will 
get loans just as in the other places. 1 was in the 30th Division and 
had a squad from the reservation here. They were fine soldiers and 
highly respected and certainly the Indians here have done yeoman 
task in the defense of the country and shouldered the burden as well 
as Others in the country. I think you will find the veteran’s loan 
situation will be improved now. 

Mr. Ow. How can the Indian on the reservation put up collateral 
same as veteran outside? 

The CuarrMan. Of course, legislation of necessity had to apply on 
the overall picture and there would be difficulty in the Indian secur- 
ing a loan unless he could meet the criterion. You would run into 
difficulties and I could readily see that. On the other hand, you 
know, legislation must apply on the overall picture. You can’t legis- 
late for one group against another. You can’t pass a bill that would 
expressly say an Indian as such would be entitled to anything another 
citizen of the United States would not be. 

Mr. Owt. The Indian Service could not do anything about helping 
the Indian on that situation? 

Representative SHurorp. In the Qualla Boundary the land is in 
trust. As far as a loan is concerned, using land as a collateral would 
be subject to the trust, therefore, that makes it difficult to make any 
loan for an individual person. Then you only had 10-year lease limit 
to that, so there was difficulty about that. Now the Department or 
Indian Bureau or the Congress itself could pass a provision for all 
Indians, but I don’t think it would be proper to pass legislation for 
one particular tribe, say the Sioux or the Menominee or one of those 
tribes individually so they could make a loan, but for all tribes the 
legislation could be adopted, but you do run into difficulty in making 
loans because of the Jand status you have. There was also difficulty 
in some tribes in this regard as to cattle loans. That was corrected 
last Congress, but there is that difficulty you run into because of the 
land title. 

Mr. Ow t. It seems to me it is discrimination. 

Representative SHurorp. No. I don’t think it is discrimination 
because you get advantages along another angle. While it pinches 
on one place it is free and easy on other places. May pinch the toe, 
but the heel is making out all right. No discrimination on that. 

Mr. Ler. I would like to say in further explanation, one of the 
reasons you can’t use land for collateral here is because the land all 
belongs to the tribe. You don’t have allotments, but on most reser- 
vations where they do have allotments the Secretary could approve 
loans using those lands as collateral, but here the individual does not 
have an individual right to that land so there is nothing we can do in 
terms of approving those lands for collateral. In other words, all 
land is assigned not allotted, therefore, there is no way of using the 
land in mortgage-type loans. 

Mr. Owt. It cert: ainly hurts me to think veterans don’t have same 
chance here as in other places. 

The CuHarrmMan. I don’t believe we want to convey that impres- 
sion. I think any veteran, regardless of any color, creed, or anything 
else is treated equally under the law. I don’t think it is diserimina- 
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tion here, but the fact in many cases, insofar as the Indian is con- 
cerned, it is impossible to pledge the thing that is required. 

Representative Saurorp. The thing is here, this is like a tenancy in 
common. This land, you don’t own individually 1 inch of the land 
because every other person in there owns that inch of land just the 
same as you do, in the corporate body, which is the trust that has 
been created. Tenants in common all own equal portions in every 
inch of the land, so if someone puts a mortgage on his assigned piece 
of property, which could be and should be enforceable to protect 
the interest of the lender, he might be taking your land away from 
you which should not be possible and is not possible under tenancy 
incommon. You get protection one way and it pinches a little the 
other way, but you do get protection. 

Mr. Ow. Those things bothered me and I wanted to ask about 
them. 

The CHarrRMAN. This is the proper place to clear it up. This is 
the only place the committee has held hearings in the State of North 
Carolina during this session of Congress. The other hearings you 
spoke about, | don’t know what those were. Does anyone here know? 
| have no idea. As I remember, Mr. Lee and Mr. Lannon came down 
last vear. That is the only hearing I know of. It wasn’t a hearing but 
an inspection trip and it was prior or about the time Mr. Jennings was 
assigned to Washington and your present Superintendent was brought 
down. At the time there were a good many Indians there. There 
wasn’t a general notice of hearing because it wasn’t a hearing. I 
think I stayed in there some of the time, very little, and Mr. Lee part 
of the time. It was held in response to the requests by some citizens 
down here for the Commission to send somebody to meet with them 
to discuss problems they had raised. After discussion there, which was 
in no sense a hearing, the Congressman and we came over to the 
reservation and a number of people here requested a chance to discuss 
problems they had. It was in no sense of the word a hearing. It 
was a request of some individuals. We met with all of the individuals 
who requested audience in addition to a number of other people in 
the audience. 

Representative SHurorp. There wasn’t any hearing. It was in the 
newspaper statement it was going to be held here. That was simple 
notice and you are here and we are discussing the problems. 

(Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF WHITE WALKINGSTICK, CHEROKEE, N. C. 


Mr. Wavkrineastick. I am member of the Cherokee Tribe, live here 
on the reservation, raised and born on the reservation. Reason I 
want to come up here, I want to present problem of the Cherokee 
Indian here. Seems like quite confusion among tribe members on 
reservation. You know the proposition has been facing us today, 
you might say is reason to cause us to feel a concern about our land. 
You explain most of it to Mr. Owl about land situation. I hope the 
other Indians understand that now because our Indians seems very 
timid about asking questions. I am not very good at asking them. 
You will have to excuse language once in while. 

The tribe here knows our enrollment is decreasing very fast, haven’t 
been one added since 1924 as Mr. Owl stated. Youngest is 31 years 
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of age and wife the same. Question is what is to become of his 
family if he dies; will they still have say in reservation or Government 
or will Government take it all? On roll child born after 1924 has 
never been put on. I have a son who isn’t on. All my children not 
on roll at all. That is one thing confuse us Indians. What to be 
done about that? I am speaking for all the Indians. I don’t believe 
enough land for every Indian on reservation. Only possible chance 
might be purchase more land in order to do that we have to know 
number Indians entitled to the land. Our new council asked for new 
enrollment to be made; we have not heard from them. 

Representative SHurorp. Mr. Walkingstick, do you suggest that 
they have a new roll? : 

Mr. Wavxkinestick. That was the request of the council made. 
To make a new roll and put all those Indians not on roll back on roll 
so we will know number Indians that would be entitled to our lands 
here in case we should make a division. I don’t know if it will ever 
come through or not. Seems like when made enrollment in 1924— 

The CHarRMAN. When was that request made? 

Mr. Watkinostick. Previous council over 2 years ago and this 
council for the last 2 years. We had to make new corrections on that 
on account the Government wanted 

Representative SHurorp. What was that? 

Mr. Wauxines7ick. ‘he old council before this council now and 
then the new council, be going in 2 or 3 weeks from now will take over, 
but this council not in session now. As is, we don’t know who is on 
roll. 

Representative SHurorp (addressing reporter). The council made 
a request over 2 years ago for a new roll. 

The CHarrMaNn. Mr. Lee, can you throw a little light on this situa- 
tion? 

Mr. Len. As I understand it, the council back in 1953 requested the 
submission of legislation on the matter of a new roll. No action was 
taken on that. 1 think recently their superintendent has discussed 
the matter with the tribe members. It is our position now and was 
then that if your newly elected council will get down and consider this 
thing and come up with suggestions our people will work with you 
and see if you can agree on what you want to propose in terms of 
legislation. In 1953 there were some questions about how they 
wanted the new roll to work; they were never cleared up. The Bureau 
feels this can be settled only by legislation and hope to work with you 
so that by the time Congress comes to session, we can present some- 
thing to the Congress for consideration. My only suggestion is that 
you people get down and seriously consider what you think you should 
have in the terms of enrollment and after you have, make your recom- 
mendations to the superintendent. 

Mr. Wa.krnestick. Indians on Qualla boundary seem to be con- 
cerned. Some think will be put off when that time comes. I don’t 
believe that is intention, but to put all people back on roll that will be 
entitled to it. Lot of confusion about that. 

The CHarRMAN. The Department would be governed—certainly 
would want the recommendations of the tribal council. 

Mr. Ler. We refuse to submit legislation on this particular problem 
until we find out what the people want. 
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The CuatrmMan. What the Department has been doing up until now, 
when you submitted the other request, it wasn’t clear as to the intent 
of the tribal council. It was up to the tribal council to submit to the 
Department the proposal that they want and in turn the Department 
would then submit that to the Congress for appropriate legislative 
action, is that correct? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. 

The CHarrmMan. When you all make up your minds how you want 
the tribal roll and work out the details, submit it to the Department 
and they in turn will follow through to the legislative branch for the 
required legislation. It is entirely up to your tribal council here to 
get moving on that. 

Mr. Lee. As I recall back in 1953, when this matter came up before, 
there was a great deal of uncertainty among various tribe members, 
some in favor of the provisions, others opposed. I presume you will 
probably have the same situation this time. It is important you get 
your views on record—when any legislation is introduced all factions 
will have an opportunity to be heard on it before the chairman’s com- 
mittee in Washington, then the Congress will have to act on the basis 
of the various proposals that have been made, but it is a controversial 
matter, Congressman Haley, and that is one reason why the thing was 
never consummated in 1953. It was never quite clear. 

The Cuarrman. I think it is pretty much up to the tribal council 
insofar as that is concerned to resolve your differences here then 
present to the Department and the Congress the recommendations 
as near as they possibly could that meet with the approval of the 
tribal council, representing the people of the tribe. 

Mr. Waxxkinestick. On other hand, fullblood Indians very much 
concerned about homeland, born and raised here. Some never been 
to Asheville all life, not very far from here—some never seen town of 
Asheville. You see what predicament they are in now. Qualla Bound- 
ary Indians have lived peacefully all these vears, worked together and 
cooperated together until recently; not too long ago the history was 
put into play that made gold rush and outsiders come in seeking places. 
Now seems outsiders is seeking to get in here by influencing lesser 
degree, less foresighted Indians, using them. I have heard little about 
it. I see what goes on. That is one thing that is putting all Indians 
in very great confusion today. They are wondering what is going to 
become of them, what they would like to know was already answered 
by some questions this morning from Jonah Keetuskee what they 
asking about that this present setup land in trust with United States 
Government, it was put in there several years ago to protect Indians 
from white man coming in taking land. At that time the Indians saw 
fit to put it in trust to United States Government and these fullblood 
Indians live peacefully under that today. They are concerned greatly. 
I have been council member 2 vears. I am not any longer. Many of 
them have come today. I would like to help them to best of my 
knowledge. As you know, my knowledge very limited. That was 
reason put in trust to United States Government. Only hope they 
can see today is continue that trust 25 vears longer. In that time hope 
it will give us chance to prepare younger Indians to handle their 
affairs. We hope by that time the Indians will be ready to take full 
responsibility of their land here. 
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The CHarrmMan. You have heard the statement—request for re- 
newal of the trust for 25 years. There was no trust agreement for a 
specified length of time so far as I know. ‘The records indicate the 
Indians own this land and will own it as long as there is a United 
States Government. Unless someone takes it away from the United 
States Government by force, vou own the land. I think you can 
reasonably be assured that is the situation and your land is going to 
remain here and will receive the protection of the Indian Bureau and 
your Government. 

Representative SHurorp. Do | understand from your complaint 
that the Indians—there is some feeling that some of the land that the 
Indians have is not as valuable as others and some are getting the 
advantage of other Indians by reason of being on the thoroughfare? 
You spoke of the drama: since that started certain ones have acquired 
more; is that what you refer to? 

Mr. Wavkinestick. No. It was white man wanted to come into 
reservation. What I meant by that: | understand they are working 
the less foresighted Indians to get us to get land divided up and white 
man can then buy up everything. 

Representative Saurorp. You want to be assured you own land 
and white man cannot come in and get it? 

Mr. Waxkinastick. That was purpose of putting that land in trust. 

Representative Suurorp. That was the purpose of putting that 
land in trust. Mr. Haley explained that thoroughly. You own the 
land and the white man cannot come in and take it. You have it. 
It is in trust; the trust doesn’t terminate; it keeps on going in per- 
petuity. There is no need for legislation to extend the time of the 
trust or execute any other instrument or deed or paper. It is there 
just as it was when your forefathers signed the agreement. 

Mr. Wa.kinestick. Now, we speak of school this morning. We 
are fortunate to have Government provide education here. From 
my observation, I can see lot improvement for our school. We have 
material to do it with. I believe Government can continue to run 
our schools and they were training our girls to be waitresses. Why 
can’t they continue that now? We ne ed those girls to wait on tables 
right in community. I have observed _ summer some of the girls 
working in there. These girls work in cafes, had A grade in their 
cafeterias, and so that is one reason I say I believe Government here 
can help us out; train boys and girls to help out on these jobs. We 
have—ought to, here in schools—we trained up some boy service 
station attendants, meanwhile sent them to Asheville get training. 
These boys have gone out run service stations today and those kinds 
schooling, I believe will help out instead having Indian welfare here. 
I also believe girls and boys can handle food in these cafeterias. Just 
recently some boys left, gone with some food service. That goes to 
show Indian can learn to do some work for higher training. 

As for industry, would welcome some plant to come here. Talk 
about long time. Even send chief and public relations officer all 
around to see if could locate some industry to come in here, but have 
heard no word from it since. Industry not interested in coming here 
because of 10-year lease. It is difficult to get a place. 

Representative SHurorp. You think the 25- -year lease will help? 

Mr. Watxrnestick. Personally, I think it will. I have heard lot 
say they will come in here, lease out, employ Indians to handle 
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situation, so that kind of job you see would bring—some kind of 
plant with fair scale living wages—would bring clothing and groceries 
to the Indian tables and Indian homes. There are talk about making 
crafts here this morning, industry of making crafts. It is easy for 
outsider look into village and see Indian making crafts—it is just 
hobby for Indian, after all. Would like to have some kind of wages, 
something to be assured of, in other words would rather work for 
wages. Not too long ago took survey of how many available to work 
in factory, around 300 or 400 and we could guarantee them employ- 
ment. They would be available, If they need training, they can 
learn easily. You don’t have to show Indian too many times how 
want to do thing, goes ahead with it. 

This other project for bringing tourists, many, to our reservation, 
very few Indians getting benefit from it. When project first formed 
only 3 or 4 needed. Sole purpose of that was to help poor Indians. 
As of today, the money isn’t reaching the poor Indians’ table. Most 
poor Indians receive help from money appropriated by Indian council. 

I am talking about Indians here who are poor and not those of us 
taking care of themselves and speaking for themselves too, but those 
less fortunate who are living back in the mountains, just existing, 
you might say and farming on hillsides so steep you can hardly get 
up with any kind of farming implement and yet those Indians are 
willing to work if they have some kind of plant to work in, I am sure. 
Just like Mr. Owl savs, those Indians pays taxi fare, by end of week 
taxi fare, that is all he earns. I believe if we had plant here and 
provide transportation to go get them in morning we could make 
great progress on economic life of the Cherokee here and would become 
self-supporting. 

Those was some of the things our Indian tribe here is concerned 
about. 

The CHatrMAN. Those are some things the committee are con- 
cerned about too. 

Representative SHurorp. I would like to ask Mr. Lee a question 
in relation to some loans. Recognizing the land tenure that we have 
in the tribe, is there a revolving fund set up for the Indians by the 
Department from which loans can be made? 

Mr. Ler. Yes; there is a revolving fund for that purpose. 

Representative Sourorp. Would you explain the function of that? 

Mr. Ler. We have a revolving loan fund. Of late years it has 
been used primarily through tribal organizations. We have lent 
money to the tribes, and they have in turn loaned to various indi- 
viduals of the tribe, or used it on tribe enterprises. There is a limited 
fund available at the present time. I am not acquainted with how 
much. It has been used in Cherokee. Perhaps Mr. Butts can tell 
us how much they have used it here. 

Mr. Burts. I cannot quote it from memory, but this would bring 
you up-to-date on the loan here. 

The CHarrRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Burts. First, not only taking individual loans but loans as a 
tribe project, they borrowed from the United States Government in 
1947, $132,500 used to construct the Boundary Tree enterprise, $17,- 
500 used as a revolving loan fund to individuals. 

Representative SHurorD. At that point, the revolving fund is sub- 
ject to individual loans? 
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Mr. Burts. Yes; it was. 

Representative SHuFrorp. Is it today? 

Mr. Burts. No, sir; they had their surplus—I don’t see the figure 
right here. 

Representative SHurorD. Can an individual Indian borrow from 
that loan fund? 

Mr. Burrs. Yes; from any amount paid back, it was reissued to 
other applicants and the outstanding status of the Boundary Tree 
enterprise today: Amount repaid, $58,000; outstanding balance, $74,- 
500. The year final payment is due is 1971, and the loan is paid up 
in advance to 1963 as of today. 

Now, the status of individual loans made from the $17,500: There 
were 30 loans made and the total individuals receiving these loans 
were 27. That means 1 person or 3 people got 2 loans, that is why 
only 27 persons received loans. Total amount of loans to individuals 
was $35,514.50, which goes back to your question that it was a re- 
volving fund and the original $17,500 was made available to almost 
double through repayments. The total number of outstanding loans 
to individuals numbers 11, that represents $5,437.55. Total loans to 
cooperatives were 3; total number of cooperatives receiving these 
loans were 2. Total amount of loans to cooperatives was $5,000 and 
the total number of those loans outstanding is 1, that represents some 
$1,500, total amount repaid to the United States Government is $10,- 
562.45, leaving an outstanding balance which is $5,437.55 with the 
final payment year 1971. 

Representative SHurorp. What interest is charged by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. Burts. One percent at the time. 

Mr. Wauxkrnestick. Who is eligible to borrow this loan? Could I 
borrow it if I don’t have 1 penny to match it? 

Mr. Burrs. Those people being members of the band may make 
application to the credit committee and the tribe credit committee is 
run by the tribe under the regulation of the United States Govern- 
ment. Anyone who meets the requirements, being a member of the 
band on the official roll, his application is passed on by the tribe com- 
mittee after it is approved it is forwarded to Washington for final 
approval. 

Mr. Watkinestick. What is limit in paying that back, any certain 
time? 

Mr. Burrs. It was considered on the merits, what they made 
application for. 

Mr. Wauxinestick. What is security on that, the business itself, 
or what? 

The CuatrmMan. What security? I presume whatever security the 
board selected, set by the board of the tribe. 

Mr. Butts. The tribe committee decided on the security for the 
loan. Jf one Indian is going into business, it took a mortgage on it 
or other collateral decided on by the committee in case of default. 

Mr. Waxkrnastick. That is all I have. 

The Cuarrman. I think you had a lot of your questions answered 
here today, didn’t you? 

Mr. WaLKINGsTICK. Yes. 

(Witness excused.) 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES SAUNOOK, SPEAKING THROUGH 
INTERPRETER, ALBERT CROW 


The CuarrmMan. What is your name? 

The INTERPRETER. James Saunook. 

The CHarrman. Where do you live? 

The InreRPRETER. Big Cove. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may proceed. 

The INTERPRETER. He says he ain’t got much to ask about but 
just one thing, about the new roll. He says that there are lot feel 
they are not on the roll and he is in favor of them making a new roll 
so these that are not on could get on, that are Indians, that they will 
be on roll whoever they are. 

The Cuarrman. Ask him if he understood the discussion we had a 
few moments ago about tribal roll and the process which would be 
necessary to make a new roll? 

The INTERPRETER. He couldn’t hear good on account somebody 
talking, making racket. 

The CHairMan. Did you hear the discussion so you could explain 
to him? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you explain to him the presentation that 
was made here a little while ago in regard to the tribal roll? It is 
necessary for the tribal council itself to arrive at a decision as to who 
should go on that roll then submit it to the Bureau for consideration 
and legislative action. 

The InrerpPreTER. He has got it. He understood. He couldn’t 
hear good a while ago. 

Representative SHurorp. He understands it now? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

The INTERPRETER. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 

The CHatrRMAN. Without objection, the historical association will 
be allowed to file a written statement in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. M. L. WALKINGSTICK 


Mrs. Watuxkrnestick. Chairman Haley, Congressman Shuford, 
members of the committee, as tribe member I have three major 
thoughts I would like to bring you. The first one, I would like to 
tell you to listen to our true Indian plead. People, my people, dis- 
turbed about future. Things put to them in proxy do not get to 
them in proper form. They have misunderstandings. ‘Tribe affairs 
in this my homeland have too much interference from outside even 
from good Indians who would be good help as leaders on their reserva- 
tion. This points they want personal or individual gain. 

You spoke of industry for my people. We cannot all make crafts. 
We are not all craftsmen, we are not all plumbers, and we certainly 
do not all do the same thing. I would say some sort of plant would 

certainly elevate the economic standard of our people. Many Indian 
earnings could be improved by this. Understand that if we should 
be able to have it here, we would request a manager, a different one, 
who would be interested in the Indian problems. I would suggest a 
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plant employing 2 or 3, maybe 500 people. This would help us help 
ourselves. Under this 1 would say we would have good director who 
would have the interest in our true Indians at heart. Appreciate 
your coming here, hearing some of our problems. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very fine statement. We are interested in your 
problems, I assure you. 


STATEMENT OF JACOB GEORGE, SPEAKING THROUGH INTER- 
PRETER, ALBERT CROW 


The CuHarrMan. You may proceed. 

The INTERPRETER. His name is Jacob George, live Birdtown com- 
munity. He says he is member of this Qualla Boundary Cherokees 
that got the organization and that they fully pledged to support the 
council. It is a group consisting of Cherokee Indians and we have 
approximately 700 on that book. We have a chairman of that group 
and also secretary so that the statements is all made for anyone that 
wishes to know anything about this. It is for the benefit of the 
Indians of the Cherokee Indian Reservation. At the time we 
organized we fully pledged to support council. All these rumors 
going around about doing away with the Indians and Indian affairs 
so we got together. I am one of them. There were ~~ seven at 
the time this organization was, back up at his house. So, he says 
that some of the points he wanted to bring out have dens been 
brought out. No use suggesting any more. Just wanted to state 
he was one member of the organization consisting of Cherokee 
Indians. It is not fighting against anybody that is C ‘herokee. It is 
for the tribe as whole. It is for everybody that is Cherokee Indian, 
that is legal to be on roll. He just wanted to state that. And we 
sing Cherokee hymns and open with prayer and respect the Sabbath 
and things that would go in the right way that would be benefit to 
the Cherokee Indians. 

Representative SHurorp. Ask him if he is the father of Charles 
George, who was killed in Korea? 

The INTERPRETER. Yes, sir. 

Representative SHurorp. He was a winner of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, the highest decoration within the gift of the Ameri- 
can people and it is only given to men who risk their life or perform 
some service beyond the call of duty. You are a distinguished 
gentleman here, you should be proud of that son. I am, and 1 know 
that the American people are. I was present on the occasion when 
that medal was presented to your son posthumously and it was a 
serious occasion. Mr. George was there and his wife and I believe 
two children were there and the medal was presented recognizing the 
bravery of this man’s son. He is a great citizen and his son did a 
tremendous service for the United States. I was honored to be 
invited to attend that ceremony. 

The CuHarrman. I might further state Mr. George, with that fine 
background, I am sure you will work with your regularly constituted 
tribal council or any other regularly constituted authorities because 
you are that kind of man and we are very proud of you. 

The INTERPRETER. That is all. 

(Witness excused.) 
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STATEMENT OF ARCINE THOMPSON 


Mr. THompson. What is the trouble, this is something unexpected 
to me. I think everything has been covered that I wanted to know 
about. That is about education—our people learned everything 
while people learn except they promised, United States Government 
to tribal council, when established these schools they were to assume 
all responsibility such as medical, teachers, and every other thing, furnish 
clothing, food, and so forth, until such time as the Cherokee would be 
able to read and explain the laws of North Carolina and we haven’t 
got one that can be read laws of North Carolina I don’t think. I 
believe only thing I should ask United States Government is to pre- 
pare way that we could get somebody to go to law school and medical 
school. There was time when we had revolving fund belonging to 
the student graduate from this high school that they could go to col- 
lege. One graduate when Dr. Boyd was superintendent asked for 
loan, wanted to go to medical college to be doctor and was turned down 
for what I don’t know. Every representative from Washington that 
ever came down here has promised us whatever we want we would get 
provided the Indian Bureau approved it. I don’t believe it is asking 
too much to ask Government to prepare way to educate some of our 
young people to go to law school and medical school. I believe that 
is about all I had been asked to ask by the representatives. 

(Witness excused. ) 

(Jack Jackson, called as witness, said he has no more questions.) 

(Witness excused. ) 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT CROW 


The CHarrMAN. Would you like an interpreter? 

Mr. Crow. No, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. You may proceed, Albert. 

Mr. Crow. Well, it has been discussed what I wanted to ask. I 
was to represent us Indians that got our names on that book, but what 
they asked me to present before you was to make a request for the 
Federal Government still had hold deed, but it has been explained 
enough here. I understand, yet if I say nothing about it, they would 
say I didn’t say nothing about it. 

The CHatrMAN. You have it thoroughly cleared up in your mind 
about the deed? 

Mr. Crow. Yes; that is all I wanted to get cleared up. Rest didn’t 
understand it. That is all they asked me to present before you. 
That is all I have to say. 

The CuatrMan. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Mary Sneed, called as witness, did not answer.) 

The CHarrMaANn. That is all the witnesses I have listed here. I 
wonder now if we are missing anyone. We want to give everybody an 
opportunity to be heard and present your problems. We are here to 
listen. 

Mr. Georae. Own. Speaking about loans awhile ago, I was very 
much interested, Mr. Butts. I want to know how much of the total 
$17,500 revolving loan fund is still available to individual Indians? 

The CHAIRMAN (addressing Mr. Butts). You explain that. 
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Mr. Burts. I don’t have the figure right here, Mr. Chairman. 
My credit man here maybe can answer. There was a surplus turned 
back, some time later. With your permission may my credit man 
answer that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Witson Laten. As the superintendent mentioned a while ago, 
$5,437.55 is outstanding to 11 individuals at the present time. There 
is also $1,500 that is outstanding to 1 cooperative at the present 
time. That is the money that is in the fund at this time. There 
is no money in the loan fund at the agency or with the tribe; there 
would be but the money is loaned out. They have repaid—the credit 
committee of the tribe has repaid all the money not outstanding to 
individuals or cooperatives at the present time ‘back to the Govern- 
ment. There is an amount of $6,937.55, that is outstanding to the 
cooperative and to the 11 individuals. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair see if he understands the situation. 
Of the $17,500, whatever it was, approximately $6,000 is now out 
on loan, the other has been returned to Washington? 

Mr. Laren. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Lee, would the money paid—any returned to 
the Federal Government, if the tribal council passed on the proposal 
then would the Government let them have the money back? 

Mr. Ler. If this money is available. Presumably they turned it 
back because they didn’t have any other applicants for it at that 
time. 

The Cuairman. Will you report to the committee as soon as you 
return to Washington or as soon as convenient and transmit the 
information to it in the form of a report? 

Mr. Ler. I will be glad to advise if the money is available. Nor- 
mally we don’t put out money unless there is a request for it. ing 
sumably since the tribe turned it back they had no further use for i 

The CuarrMan. Any other questions? 

Mr. Owt. On that same thing, for what period of time is this 
money loaned out if loaned? 

Mr. Les. Locally here; I don’t know what the time would be. 

Mr. Laren. That depends on the situation as to the purpose of 
the loan or the enterprise for which the money is being borrowed or 
loaned. Some enterprises would take longer to begin paying off 
than others, too that depends on the amount. It ordinarily runs 
from 1 to 5 years except for educational loans. 

Mr. Ow.. Is the term determined by the tribal credit committee 
or the Bureau? Who makes the decision on that? 

Mr. Laten. The tribal credit committee, that is approved then 
by the Credit Division of the Bureau. 

Mr. Ow. How many applications for loans have been filed in the 
last couple of years? 

Mr. Laren. I don’t have that information. There have been 
approximately 5 or 6 loans made within the last couple of years; 
there have been more applications, but those have been refused by 
the committee. 

Mr. Owt. Of these applications, 5 or 6, did all of them get loans? 

Mr. Laten. Those loans were made in the last 2 years. 

Mr. Owt. Is the amount of the loan fund adequate? 
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The CHAIRMAN. You may answer, but I presume it would be the 
individual case—I presume the application specifies the amount of 
loan wanted. 

Mr. Laren. Those loans or applications are studied thoroughly 
and the committee doesn’t approve any loan unless it is proven by 
their study of the loan that the money will meet the needs for which 
the loan is being made. 

Mr. Owt. What is the total amount available in the Bureau now? 

Mr. Leg. | can’t tell you. There is several million dollars in the 
fund. I don’t have enough information to make a report on it. I 
shall be glad to make it available to the committee. 

Mr. Own. Could there be more for Cherokee? 

Mr. Les. I don’t know what the situation is on that. Apparently 
you have had more than the loan committee has been willing to ap- 
prove. You have turned some back. We don’t know unless we have 
a recommendation from your committee; in this specific instance you 
have turned funds back. 

Mr. Owx. Who can borrow this? Could I borrow from this fund? 

Mr. Ler. That would depend on whether or not you could qualify 
under the roll regulations the board has set up. 

Mr. Owt. Is it portioned out to each tribe? 

Mr. Ler. There is a study made of relative enterprise and needs 
and portionment is made to areas and to various agencies. As I say, 
presumably Cherokee had all the funds the loan committee could use 
because they have returned some. Whether or not there are new de- 
mands in recent years, there might be, or whether or not the funds 
might be available, we would have to check on that. 

Mr. Ow. We would have to demand it to get it? 

Mr. Ler. We don’t allot funds for loans unless we have applica- 
tions. 

The CHarrmMan. That application would have to be made by the 
tribal council? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. There would be no necessity of the tribe 
taking the money unless they had use for it. Presumably the reason 
they turned money back they didn’t have use for it, not enough ap- 
plications. 

Mr. Own. Do you have any special Federal funds available for 
schools? Do we have any funds available for construction of Indian 
schools? 

Mr. Ler. The funds that have been available for construction of 
public schools have been allotted under Public Law 815 and the com- 
panion bill 874 for supply funds. As I recall, some time ago there was 
some consideration about getting some money to Cherokee under 
Publie Law 815. I don’t know what the State has done in terms of 
considering that proposal. I know they have discussed the overall 
school problem with our people, and I have held recent conferences 
on school problems. No Federal funds are now allotted for Cherokee. 

Representative SHurorpb. 815; was that bill amended? 

Mr. Ler. It has been amended several times. 

Mr. Owt. If we don’t have any money in the Bureau for schools 
how can we have schools?) Do we have money in the Bureau for 
schools? 

Mr. Ler. You have no money in the Bureau funds for schools. It 
has been discussed with the State about State schools, but no con- 
clusion has been reached on that. 
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STATEMENT OF FANNY WHITAKER, CHEROKEE, N. C. 


Mrs. Wuitaker. The first statement by Mr. Bauer asked for legis- 
lation to give him management of his own real property according to 
existing laws. Iam of the same opinion as to my own real estate ‘and 
would like to be included in the same bill. You say you are here for 
legislation, and I would like to know how many Cherokees would like 
to be included in the same bill. I want to know about the present 
leases. I understand there are no leases to individuals, only 5-year 
permits. Mr. Butts said a while ago any member of the Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians was eligible for the loans. 

The CHartrMAN. According to degree. 

Mrs. WuitTaker. You didn’t bring it out. Anyone less degree than 
a sixteenth is not eligible for loans. Are we Indians or are we not? 

The CHarrMAN. That is a controversial question: when is an Indian 
not an Indian? There was never any legislation that would clearly 
define that. 

Mrs. WHITAKER. Since this land was bought and paid for in a great 
many instances it was white Indians who have bought, bartered, and 
paid for land; we are vested heirs as well as blood heirs. I think we 
ought to be given more consideration in voice in council and other 
affairs here on the reservation. 

The CuarrMan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mrs. Wurraker. That is all I have to say. I would like to know 
how many other Cherokees feel same as I do; we would like to be 
given a free agency and given our deeds back so that we can execute 
our own business in our own way. 

The CHAIRMAN. I don’t see any response. 

Mrs. Wuiraker. Mr. Chairman, would you ask for a response? 
There isn’t very many white Indians represented here today, but I am 
sure you could get a response to that. 

The CuarrMANn. Hold up your hands in response to the lady, how 
many? All right, how many would want to let it remain in status 
quo, hold up your hands. ‘That looks like democracy in action. I 
can’t count them all. I would presume there was 45 or 50 against 9. 
Does that answer your question? 

Mrs. WuiTaker. It answers the question, but it doesn’t solve the 
problem. 

(Witness excused. ) 

The CHAIRMAN. Anyone else want to be heard? If not, Mr. Butts, 
I was hoping we could have someone here to discuss your school situa- 
tion for us. 

Mr. Burts. Yes, sir. Reservation Principal Sam Gilliam, has been 
employed here 20 years in that position. 

The CHarrMAN. I realize that here in Cherokee you have had an 
outstanding school; as | moved over the country in the last few weeks 
I found many former students of your school making outstanding 
records in various parts of the country. I am vitally interested in the 
education of Indian children because as I have stated repeatedly, | 
think that is the solution of this whole thing. If you will call the 
superintendent and give us a little of the history and a statement | 
would appreciate it. We would like to know what you are doing, 
propose to do, and anything vou care to give to the committee. 
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Representative SHurorD. In that connection relative to the hear- 
ings we had in Florida of the Seminoles, the testimony was given by 
several bright Indians. I found all of them were educated here at 
Cherokee. I felt right at home in that section. We asked for a dis- 
play of hands as to the number of Seminole Indians educated at 
Cherokee; quite a number of hands went up. It was apparent the 
work of your school here at Cherokee is being felt all over the United 
States and that the good work that was done in this school has played 
an important part in the development of the Indians throughout our 
country and the education of the Indians throughout our country. I 
was very much pleased as to the response in the Florida Seminoles as 
to the education from Cherokee. 

Mr. Burts. When Mr. Gilliam gets through he will give you a copy 
of the paper that gives all the statistics pertaining to our school and 
its related problems. 

The CuarrMan. I notice in the audience Mrs. Helen Peterson. I 
have come in contact with her in Washington, she seems to have some 
interest in Indian affairs; as a matter of fact, about every meeting I 
conduct in Washington, she is there. I wonder if you would like to 
say a word or two. She has just returned from the Congress of 
American Indians in Spokane. I am sorry I could not be there and 
sent a telegram regretting I couldn’t be there. 

Mrs. Prerrerson. Mr. Chairman, Congressman Shuford, I would not 
presume to speak on Cherokee problems especially, but in behalf of 
the National Congress of American Indians of which the Eastern Band 
is a member and because I have heard several references to an eager- 
ness to speed up the settlement of Indian claims, I thought I might 
suggest 2 or 3 steps pending before the Congress. I would like to ask 
your support for a resolution pending in the House asking Congress 
to investigate all claims to the Justice Department concerning claims; 
also a resolution or bill suggesting an amendment or act which would 
allow intermediate approval which warrants your consideration for 
speeding up claims. Third is a matter concerning in the last hours of 
Congress an amendment to the House claims extension bill was added 
which would permit hearings by attorneys. I believe most attorneys 
for tribes felt 1t might not be a good provision and I urge your thought- 
ful consideration of it before it is considered as a bill. That is all I 
have to present. 

(Witness excused. ) 








STATEMENT OF SAM GILLIAM, RESERVATION PRINCIPAL OF 
THE CHEROKEE AGENCY 


Mr. Giiuram. With your permission I will just hit a few high spots 
and background. If you have questions we can answer those. Our 
school enrollment through the years has gradually increased. In 1902 
there were 142 according to my records in school on the reservation in 
Federal schools. Those were boarding pupils. In 1922 I have an 
average daily attendance of 333, the majority of it boarding pupils. 
The average daily attendance in 1936 was 410. In 1954-55 the aver- 
age daily attendance has increased to 686, 20 of those being Seminoles 
from Florida. That was 686 children, average daily attendance based 
on present enrollment of 827 this year to date we figure we will have 
an average daily attendance this year of 711 based on percentage 
increase. 
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Now, the schools are operated entirely as day schools due to 
the fact that the roadbuilding program has reached out into the very 
remote places of the reservation and we are able to transport children 
on buses; at the present time we operate seven buses which travel 
probably ‘around 200 miles a day. 

We, of course, are guided by the objectives set forth by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs in education, breaking that down ordinarily under 
three headings: (1) Advancement of the individual, (2) home improve- 
ment, (3) community betterment. 

Now, we operate at the present time, the Federal Government 
operates at the present time 5 schools; in the elementary day schools 
we have 4 schools totaling 12 school units, 12 teachers or 12 classrooms. 
We have the Cherokee Day School located right here, enrollment of 
approximately 439, there has been others since I took this down, 
probably 2 or 3 more, 442; 179 of those are in elementary school, below 
grade 7, 260 of them in junior-senior high school. Our high school of 
course, is small, but we operate giving the courses very similar to the 
courses that are given in any rural high school plus some things that 
most rural high schools do not give. Vocational training, we have our 
basketry and woodcarving, woodworking, auto mechanics and while 
I think about it, one thing we do not give that may be given in public 
high schools, we do not give foreign languages. It is no longer a pre- 
requisite of college entrance and generally when the whole student 
body is considered, the other things will be more functional. 

In addition, we offer to special students who are not interested in 
academic work, who have reached training age, offer opportunities for 
them to go into training at home. Again we have basketry, wood- 
carving, auto mechanics, cabinet work and woodworking. 

To sum it all up, I would say our purpose is, insofar as our facilities 
will allow us, to run a good school, that goes back to the proposition 
previously mentioned, as set forth by the Indian Bureau. I will skip 
over the financial part, unless somebody wants to bring it up. 

At the present time we are employing 53 people in the education 
department. Some of those are not directly concerned with education 
as such. We, of course, have to maintain the plant not only for the 
school, but people who live here and pay rent to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the facilities. We also have to have a guard to protect the 
property, maintenance men, painters, carpenters, and since it is no 
longer a boarding school, janitor, and we have seven bus drivers and, 
of course, a few people on administration and clerical help. 

I will skip the matter of the degree of blood of the Indian children 
unless it is requested and say a word about—— 

The CuarrMaNn. Before leaving the number which you have, what 
percentage of the Indian children are in school? 

Mr. Gituiam. About 4 percent aren’t in school—you mean that 
are in public or Indian school? About 87 percent are in the Federal 
Indian school that are in school. 

The CHarrMan. Eighty-seven percent that are in school are in 
Federal school? 

Representative SHurorD. What percentage of the Indian children 
on the reservation go to school? 

Mr. Gruuiam. All of those of school age except about 4 or 5 percent. 

Representative SHurorp. Do they come under the North Carolina 
compulsory school law? 
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Mr. GruuiaMm. There is no Federal law which allows Federal officers 
or Federal employees to enforce compulsory school laws. They have 
permissive law which says upon request of tribal council the secretary 
may permit the State school compulsory authorities to come in and 

nforce the law. Ordinarily the local counties, part of them, don’t 

have attendance officers. Don’t enforce it themselves. Swain County 
until recently has only had a part-time attendance officer and at 
present there is a full-time, but they say they don’t have time to do 
the reservation. It is only in occasional cases we get help. It is 
through the welfare department who also enforce school laws. 

Representative SHurorp. If the tribal council requested permissive 
right, you could have the State compulsory education law enforced? 

Mr. Gruttam. Yes, but the thing was Jackson County had no 
attendance officer and Swain County had only a part-time attendance 
officer and they say if they did it they would have to have the money 
to make her full-time for her to have time for the reservation. We 
have had some help, but we have tried to make school interesting 
and get people interested in sending the children. I don’t think we 
have anything to be ashamed of as far as attendance is concerned. 

About transfer of the service, that has been considered a number 
of times. I don’t know just where it is. Probably if the State, 
county, and Federal Government can get together this thing can be 
solved and education will be just as good and some people think better, 
some of us disagree. We do have a good program. 

Representative SHurorp. Do you think, if you have the coopera- 
tion you referred to, the same courses such as handwork, basket 
weaving, and so forth, could be continued under the State setup? 

Mr. Giuuiam. I think so, if it is part of the agreement. I know of 
no rule in the State to keep them from giving such courses. You 
might ask Mr. Hyatt the question. 

Mr. Hyarrt. I agree with Mr. Gilliam fully in that statement, 
as most of us know who have organized public schools, the only 
reason public schools of similar nature as Cherokee in rural areas don’t 
go beyond the 3-R’s, so-called, into arts and crafts and the vocational 
fields is purely because they don’t have the money to finance the 
program, as Mr. Truett and Jack Sutton mentioned this morning. 
They have a tight squeeze as best they can to provide teachers and 
classrooms to take care of activities and such. I would hate to see 
these things kept out when transfer is made. I do agree with him if 
the three governmental agencies unite their efforts and sit down and 
come to some agreement on it there is no reason why the program 
cannot be even better, with a building program that you can look 
about you and see we need here at Cherokee. 

The CHArRMAN. You may proceed, Mr. Gilliam. 

Mr. Giiuiam. Unless you have questions, I will end there. 

The CuarrMan. Gentleman from North Carolina have any ques- 
tions? 

Representative SHurorp. No. I think I have interrupted him and 
gotten the questions I had in mind. I would like—you say you 
skipped over degree of blood, would you mind stating that for the 
record so we would have it? 

Mr. Giut1am. We have two records, one based on all Cherokees 
children as shown by the school census of 1955 and the other just on 
Cherokees going to Federal schools. I will give you both. We show 
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998 children on the last census as of last June. One-fourth or more 
of those, 82 percent; less than one-fourth, 18 percent; less than 
one-fourth through one-sixteenth, 10 percent; less than one-sixteenth, 
8 percent. Now, I shall give it by the schools. Eighty-seven percent 
of these people I am talking about that were in school were in Federal 
schools. Thirteen percent were in public schools. Of course, some 
of those would not be in local public schools, but in school maybe in 
Charlotte, Asheville or some other place. You get there the number 
in public schools. You see it is a very small amount when you think 
about the territory and the schools they are attending, only 13 percent 
for the whole group. Now for the degree of blood as shown on the 
1955 Bureau of Indian Affairs annual school attendance reports 800 
pupils. Full, 24 percent; one-half, 19 percent; three-quarters, 24 
percent; one-quarter, 17 percent; less than one quarter, 16 percent. 
Of course, people might represent degrees in between those places, 
but we had to decide which category to put them in. It isn’t abso- 
lutely correct, but we had to classify them by those five degrees. 
I believe I told you 998 of those, account for approximately 800 in 
Federal schools and approximately 124 attending other schools at no 
expense to the Federal Government. 

The CHarrmMan. Any further questions? 

Representative SHurorp. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Thank you very much for your statement. I 
realize that here probably less than any place in the country do you 
have any problem insofar as the Indian school is concerned. It is one 
of the outstanding schools and has been for some time, but we are glad 
to see that you are continuing the good work. 

About your welfare situation, Mr. Superintendent? 

Mr. Burrs. That is under the county. That is why I had asked 
Mary Sneed to appear. As discussed previously by various council 
members, the council does provide some assistance for those people 
who cannot comply with the county welfare, but the welfare is under 
the county. 

The Cuarrman. Any further witnesses want to be heard on any- 
thing? Does the superintendent want to bring up anything? 

Mr. Burts. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to get one fact 
straight. Of course, we here understand it, but maybe there were 
some people here that heard the testimony that do not. That is our 
arts and crafts. As you know we have a Qualla Art and Craft Mutual 
which is made up purely of local tribe members. They average 
around 165 to 167 members. The people that make the crafts, our 
people, many of them at home, they call them fireside craft and do it 
at their homes at odd times. They do not have to sell these crafts 
to the cooperative, but if they do then they are given a fair price. 
In other words, the Qualla Cooperative more or less sets the price of 
items to be purchased by local dealers or outside people and they are 
due considerable commendation and praise for the fine work done 
and the way they have lifted the arts and crafts of our people. Not 
too many years ago a person making art creations products was sub- 
ject to whatever he could secure from the purchaser. In off season 
when he wanted to sell that object perhaps the basket would have been 
worth $3, wholesale and the person wanting to buy it only offered 
50 cents. Under this cooperative, after 2 years’ work that isn’t the 
practice at all. These people can bring their wares to the cooperative 
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any month of the year and get fair market value and also if they want 
to sell to local merchants or outsiders they use that as a basis for 
setting the figure. I just wanted to get that clear. 

Any object our people make that is in demand, there is a sale for 
anything that they make; in fact the outside people are clamoring 
trying to get more authentic Cherokee objects of arts and crafts. 
We hope through their efforts you can turn out more. I think one 
thing and the main thing as Mrs. Mike Walkingstick, also brought 
out that it was a hobby. That is true. When different people 
talk about our people should concentrate and turn out more objects 
first you should consider what are the wishes of that individual. 
You and I do what we wish. That is the way with that person, if 
he wants to make arts and crafts that is his privilege. I don’t think 
we should condemn any person or individual for not turning out 
more arts and crafts. Our people supplement their existence with 
their work. We are striving to encourage vocational work in our 
schools, arts and craft and homemaking. Lots of Cherokees if they 
don’t go on to obtain higher education, we feel that we have trained 
them to carry on the life that they are used to and like todo. That is 
why we stress arts and crafts program. Along that line the Cherokee 
Historical Association has cooperated in their summer program, carry- 
ing on arts and crafts for students there. It is available for Indians 
of the reservation purely elective, if they want to go. We also have a 
creative course at night in pottery. We dropped it in the school this 
year because it wasn’t any kind of value to our people due to the fact 
that the kilns and materials were pretty expensive and if we could 
spend more time on other arts and crafts we felt the people would 
benefit more. As a result of that our teachers contribute time at 
night for teaching pottery to those who want to come. 

There were several other items I did want to clarify, but I am not 
going to take your time here. I feel the main problems concerning 
these people have been brought out and we are trusting the com- 
mittee will see to it that they will be carried out. I want these 
people to know why you were here and what you have told me and 
the people who spoke. You are here purely for the purpose of de- 
termining what could be done and would be best to help our Indian 
people and the Indian members of the reservation. I want them to 
know, maybe some came in late—I again assure you people—I am 
referring to now what you have given to the committee—maybe you 
think it has taken a long time to get action but numerous details must 
be worked out and a lot of the legislation must originate from you as 
tribe members and through your council. 

They pointed out at the start they are not down here to legislate 
anything that isn’t going to be brought from the people themselves. 
That was brought out from several people who talked. They wanted 
that assurance. Some newspaper articles as it has been brought up 
were very disturbing to the people. If those things are considered, I 
want to assure you people as long as I am here we are not doing any- 
thing without going through the tribal council. I know I speak for 
you and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in that. 

Any questions to be brought up, now is the time to do it. Don’t 
be hesitant to come forward and make your needs known. It is 
much easier to present it here as testimony in the interest of the people 
of the reservation. Please bring your questions forward at this time. 
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If you need additional information I will be glad to comply. Dr. 
Gilbert asked if he might have a sheet on forestry information. We 
have a sheet on forestry activities. 

The CuatrMan. It will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Forest Facts ABouT THE CHEROKEE INDIAN RESERVATION 


You are now at the Cherokee Indian School, the center of the Cherokee Indian 
Reservation located in western North Carolina. The reservation covers 56,500 
acres, farms and pastures absorb 10,000 acres, the remainder is forest land ranging 
in elevation from 1,800 feet to a mile high. Forest timber types range from oak 
and yellow pine of the Piedmont up through the typical mountain yellow poplar, 
white pine, and hemlock to spruce and fir of the mountaintops. 

Unlike many reservations, the Cherokee Reservation is not allotted. It is the 
home of 3,000 (3,700) Indians. There are about 675 (700) families which hold 
use assignments varying from a l-acre lot to 600 acres. 

Cherokee forests are operated on a sustained-yield basis. The annual growth 
is 3 million board feet, of which 2 million is used for domestic purposes and 1 
million feet are marketed as sawlogs and pulpwood. Proceeds from the sale of 
timber products belong to the individual Indian who pays a small stumpage fee 
to the tribe. The proceeds from stumpage help the tribe in defraying some of 
their operating expense, including relief and administrative expenses. 

The forest is administered in somewhat the same manner as a national forest, 
for example there is control cutting, limited planting, and forest-fire protection. 
The Cherokee forest is covered by three Indian Service lookout towers and two 
National Park Service towers. The fire hazard is great due to the fact that 
many homes are located in the forest. 

All logging is done by individual Indians rather than outside logging contractors. 

On your return trip leaving Cherokee Village you will pass through 6 miles 
of bottom farming land with forests on each side of the valley, after which you 
will be going through cutover forest areas to the top of the mountain. 

A number of years ago 8,000 acres were set aside as a tribal timber reserve. 
You will pass through a part of this reserve between Soco Gap and Mile High 
overlook, 

Keep our forests green. 


The CuHarrMan. I have one question. I understand the land 
records of the reservation are not in too good shape. Is anything 
being done to remedy that situation? 

Mr. Butts. Yes. I would say the land records are in a deplorable 
situation, and the tribal council are to be commended—last June or 
July they passed a resolution approving the salary of a tribe land 
clerk. The objectives and purposes of that land clerk is to bring up 
to date all tribal resolutions pertaining to land disputes, land sales, 
issuance of leases and permits for holdings. The girl has only been 
in office 2 months and is making great strides toward that. That 
inventory is vitally needed in our land situation here, but what is 
lacking most specifically is to determine the boundaries of their land 
assignments. That is the big question. If you are familiar with 
the way they survey lines in this section of the United States, it is 
not section lines, it is metes and bounds, some descriptions start at 
a rock and go to a tree then turn. A lot of those are not definable 
now. What I am trying to do is inform the individual that has that 
land holding that is his land there and he knows where the line is 
and what is needed is surveyors. I was hopeful that the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs would see fit or maybe go back to Congress and provide 
for bringing in surveyors for the lands here. I feel it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. What we need is surveyors. 
I believe if the start is made in the land clerk, perhaps the council 
shall see fit this year to hire a surveyor. I hope you will see fit, 
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Mr. Lee, in Washington, to convince them we need land personnel 
to where we can assure the people of their land holdings and what 
they have. 

The CHatrMAN. I might state I am tamiliar with the land situation 
in this section. I know what you are talking about. I own a little 
place over here and I know what you mean. 

Representative SHurorp. Mr. Styles here and I, both of us have 
had some experience as to the rocks and trees. Trees fall down and 
the rocks get moved so it is, I think, a good thing to start out and have 
a survey made of the various land assignments in the reservation. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES C. BRADLEY, BIRDTOWN COMMUNITY 


The CHatrMan. Who do you represent? 

Mr. Brapiey. The Traders’ Organization. I am not a formal 
representative of them, I heard an awful slam at them, I would like 
to straighten out. The Traders’ Organization here on the reserva- 
tion is made up of people in business. We do not participate in 
running the whole reservation, our participation is what you might 
say acquiescing and what you might say promote the tourist business, 
not run the reservation. That is left up to the tribal council and we 
have some people has wrong ideas about Traders’ Organization and 
I mean to bring out I don’t feel it should be that way. We do have 
few disputes one or twice, but we got them ironed out. If you got 
any idea of the Traders’ Organization trying to run the whole reser- 
vation 

The CHarrman. The Chair did not get that idea. I am sorry if 
anyone did. 

(Witness excused.) 





STATEMENT OF LETA TOWNSEND 


Mrs. Townsenp. It is about loans. After applying for loan here 
and having it approved by the committee and sent to Washington it 
comes back, what do you do then? 

The CHarrman. Did such a thing happen? 

Mrs. Townsenp. It came back with the suggestion 
try to get outside help. 

Representative SHurorb. On a place or tourist court? 

Mrs. TownsEND. Yes. 

Representative SHurorp. In other words, they wanted you to see 
if you could finance it outside Federal funds? 

Mrs. Townsenp. Yes. We had tried that before and found out 
we could not do it. 

The CHarrman. Have you any comments on it, Mr. Lee? 

Mr. Les. I am not acquainted with tbe particular case. I am 
sure if we made a suggestion, it gave the reason why we didn’t 
approve it. 

Mrs. Townsrenp. Do you have other reasons? It was passed by 
the committee here then after it came back with the suggestion and 
refusal, the suggestion was we were to get half from outside help 
and half from fund. If we could get half from outside help why not 
get it all? 





is refused, 
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Mr. Lee. After it came back and was refused, if there is any new 
evidence to throw light on it, we will consider it again. I am not 
familiar with the particular case. 

Mrs. Townsenp. After it came back, we went to get outside help. 
They say I have only assignment, I have to take it up with Superin- 
tendent’s office. 

The CHarrMAN. Under a case like that you would have to submit 
a new application and have it approved by the tribal committee or 
make a new request for application. 

Mr. Les. If we made a suggestion about financing and it was not 
practical she could submit the original application with the reason 
on it. 

The CHarrMan. The reason being if the tribe would not loan it, 
outsiders would not? 

Mrs. TownsEND. It had been passed by the tribal committee here. 

Mr. Les. The Bureau is always glad to reconsider a particular case. 

The CuarrmMan. Would you be good enough to investigate that 
and let me have a statement of the status of the loan? 

Mr. Butts. May I clear up one point, please? I don’t recall all 
the details of Mrs. Townsend’s loan now, but as I remember after it 
was approved and sent in, it came back with certain suggestions and 
one of them was as she said there, you would have to show you have 
tried to get outside financing and another was it could not be expended 
due to their financing. 

Mr. Ler. That was the main reason for resubmitting it. 

Mr. Burts. I know when I met with the tribal committee and 
looked over the recommendations, it was felt that they would not be 
able to meet the requirements and suggested that you go get an out- 
side contract deal. I was under the impression you were about to 
get that financed 100 percent. 

Mrs. TownsEenpD. We are working on it. Still wondering about 
the other thing. 

Mr. Burts. There is no balance in the credit funds at this time. 
No new applications can be considered. 

Mrs. TownsEND. There was at that time that it was turned back. 

(Witness excused.) 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Butts, I wonder if you could supply the com- 
mittee with a list of Indian Bureau employees and expenses. I am 
not asking that because I want to probe into that particularly but 
because I would like to study that and probably from that obtain 
information. You were talking about land appraisers and land sur- 
veyors and things of that kind. We might be able to be in a better 
position to answer questions that might be propounded to us by probe 
committee. 

Mr. Burts. Would this be of assistance to you [hands paper to 
chairman]? We have them broken down by departments with 
appropriations for last year and this year. 

Representative SHurorD. Make a motion that the office memoran- 
dum to Richard D. Butts, superintendent, from Raymond P. Lightfoot, 
administrative officer, dated September 15, 1955, subject: Statistical 
data—ask it be made part of the record. 

The CuarrmMan. Without objection it is so ordered. 
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(The memorandum referred to is as follows:) 


{Office memorandum, U. S. Government] 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1955. 
To: Richard D. Butts, Superintendent. 
From: Raymond P. Lightfoot, Administrative Officer. 
Subject: Statistical data requested for proposed congressional hearing. 
In compliance with your request of September 9, 1955, the following statistical 
data is furnished for reference in connection with the proposed congressional 
hearing on Saturday, September 17, 1955: 


Total number of permanent employees 











Administration _ eee perp tee wins acaen ee Bide Sec ee tai ate 4 
Morestyy =... pia eed, kee Ele a ein eee eee Pr ee 2 2 
Sala AORN ook oo ohn dd UE SLC UL OU oa Sheed histeid 3 
ee eee kis bie a ue Gre inane, ieee ee wi aia SAE «da sGde 61S: 3 
Repair and maintenance, building Eh tha nnaccomenmed ios 4 
Education - .- ------ ae he aan erga We Ds ge ae a a ae pear. ae 5 49 
IMPL: 
eb 3 CeO CU bet ede oda dis tile eta 1 
Vetpenn: teaiiine Brome, 240i dddasGes oes o5Gse.4 <b cetacac ace 1 
WON. on ccetnin sn ik came eR OE caae Cte 67 
Total number of temporary employees 
POMBE Y-EO DONO) GUNES «+... on actcnescurienaceencsnne aust etre L : 6 
SE oe eb ie ohne aaewtan ee ahaa as nate he 4 
MBAS | grace hk ters a's Sale bl aele eed Let anh eda a ae 10 
Total amount allotted fiscal year 1955 and 1956 
1955 1956 
SE Ie IIB in ice ccc cn dacadngwceccnncccacdcsudy $23, 046 $24, 066 
Resources Management: 
DUETS ovvcccugan cbanaeunseetonsnbecthbnasontbueebneenxaxaas sanaeiee 15, 700 15, 7 
a eR ee ee a EE Pe 7, 222 112, 000 
R606 A ctrcne dae k ned ankepeceagn meptetinn ai wilie Sobers dene ppc dee 25, 000 25, 000 
Roads. - __- LMA CAEL TRAEE RRR REET Eaed VEE Raw anEee ok Eee aat 32, 000 33, 000 
DT cnc vichnnsnulicgmmenengin inks tacanaidelbanhakiodedbeas tidhe | 19, 000 23, 400 
Health, education, and welfare services: 
SLR, Aiki nies saasdeektseasascddcetnhteesbusdtenthicsacs ere DEE Tansackcua nena 
a ee ek ee ene bae eines | 303, 930 303, 175 
Control of forest pest beetle infestation.................-- pauaiee apie 7, 150 2, 000 
Construction: 
ny pemeM, NE PR bienincctcccnntccannude ade 4, 776 2 6, 662 
enc ibaacibanessathchubweaaaddudbdendsiniine vkibiacdeescandasade 104, 506 73, 000 
IMPL, 
ERRUIEITD GRUNTS IIE goo oo oc icenncdccesennceccqeccnesesss 707 3, 379 
ne Se ok i ids wetoeknnewinnemuar dlacvaisidalnes 3, 224 7, 656 
SII i pc epi chin aad ein pendnain henaldinans eles BRIE Te thin nancecetmaee 
ey ST PONS Soin inc dn cuaddcuidiwewsciegdedcccdidscascd 6, 917 7, 800 
I ete ceria eter ane Sree ce 665, 169 | 536, 838 
Ec no< kb en dncoundenese. Winihdcttadin dead kane bicdubedandlecdaeienpcobandesanes (23, 000) 
RT IUD eins itn ccusesecmacnccctecksae Sek dadined dhemet dn oh adex er ena Nese ate aa laa atn a | (35, 000) 
TOE... ctittnstislinnienhitnitntnnmenenthebenniamiaabitnmme dates Daddies otiha ci cteiu | 594, 838 








1 1 Allotted to reim burse the State of North Carolina for salaries of 2 extension personnel, 
2 Allotment fiscal year 1956 represents unobligated balance of $3,662 allotted ior 1955. 
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At the present time there are 3 individual Indian accounts and 3 special de- 
posits accounts. Attached is a statement of these accounts. 

The following is a list of tribal accounts by appropriation symbol, title, end of 
1954 and 1955 fiscal year balances, and the approximate income: 





Appro- 








| | } 
. | z Approximate 
priation Title } 1954 | 1955 . 
symbol income 
| | 
14X7224 | Proceeds of labor, Eastern Band of Cherokee | 
Indians, North Carolina, May 17, 1926, 44L560..| $328, 459.43 | $335, 424. 56 | $6, 965. 13 
| 


14X7428 | Proceeds of lands, Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, North Carolina, June 28, 1938, 52L1213- 15, 000. 00 | 15, 000. 00 | 
14X7724 | Interest and accrual on interest, proceeds of labor, | | } 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, North | 
Carolina, June 13, 1930, 46L584- _-- ih 3 17, 012. 26 | 23, 865. 77 


£42 £08 Bn ce nkleil | 6, 853. 51 
14X7928 | Interest and accrual on interest, proceeds of lands, | 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians, North | | 

Carolina, June 13, 1930, 46L584............-.---- 10, 526. 03 | 11, 126. 03 600. 00 





1 $22,500 advanced to tribal counci] during fiscal year 1955; $25,311 proposed for advance during fiscal 
year 1956. Advances are being made from interest fund. 


RayMonp P. LicutTFoor, 
Administrative Officer. 


Statement of SDA account for Cherokee Agency, North Carolina, September 14, 1956 


Individual Indian money accounts—2224.1: 








Ds - Gem NED I ee a $79. 15 

2. Eastern ‘Band of Cherokee Indians_........_..__......._._. 123, 791. 9% 

oy Tee Ete Ge Pa Se de tee 2 Ses 225. 00 
TON cic ontate aa sete oie ele ae Sees open Eta el 13, 096. 08 

Special deposits account—2224.3: FSS 
OTERO ereeee Ode ect ak Oe 15. 00 

Dy (APOIO NNN 8 so pad oo ek el ede es GSR SS 109. 00 
FUT PRs ONES oh ig crest hin cine d Sah eam Ramanan Acree lalate ees 50. 00 
EN ee ee ag a ovenie Woden nd tte eucakeatmaees 174. 00 

“Lotel seqoutiobiliteia: = 2usedice ad. ddns widen. Jedk 13, 270. 08 


IIM accounts No. 1 and 2 are being used at present only as a clearing account 
for repayment of individual and cooperative loans to band and payment of loan 
from Government. 

IIM account No. 3, account set up for a minor without guardian, to be paid to 
properly court-appointed guardian. 


Special deposits accounts 


SD account No. 1, set up as suspense account for stumpage received from logs 
obtained from tribal land without permit by Jack Hartness, pending court 
decision in November 1955. 
SD accounts No. 2 and 3, set up as suspense account for cash received and to be 
held by Government pending approval of bid for sale of Government buildings by 
| Washington office. When approval is received check will be drawn and deposited 
to proper receipt account in Washington office. 


) 


STATEMENT OF CHIEF 0. B. SAUNOOK, EASTERN BAND OF 
CHEROKEE INDIANS 


Chief Saunoox. Mr. Chairman, I have sat here all day listening 
and there has been several problems cleared up, I hope. It has been 
a very disturbing situation at times as to numerous rumors. They are 
so easy started and it seems at times some of our most intelligent people 
are responsible for such rumors and the contents of the rumors. One 
particularly pertaining to our lands of the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
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Indians which are held in trust by the Federal Government is definitely 
been cleared today here that the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians 
do own this reservation. I don’t believe in the future that that can 
be construed in such a manner that the Federal Government owns the 
land as it has appeared in print in the paper and at the same time been 
discussed at numerous meetings. So much for that. 

In my administration, I took office in 1951, my sole aim at that time 
was to secure some type of industry for this reservation for the work 
of the Indian people here on this reservation. I took a 2,000 mile trip 
at one time all the way up to Lac Du Flambeau, Wis., to inspect plant 
run by Chippewa Tribe. On way up made numerous stops at Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, and up the line. Industry is something you cannot 
go out here and pick off tree. You have got to advertise for it and 
follow out every possible lead that is possible to try to encourage 
industry to come in on this reservation for the simple reason that 
every community in the South today is bidding for industry. I think 
that we have some of the most logical sites, appetizing sites for in- 
dustry to come in and establish right here on the reservation and some 
of the most outstanding facilities to offer such as water, electricity, 
appetizing lease agreements that most anyone that is interested in 
establishing industry are concerned about. A few years ago there 
was a plant at Hazelwood over here did offer to bring in some supple- 
mentary fireside work to this Indian reservation. It was discouraged 
and fell through. This last spring I worked endlessly for about 3 
weeks to try to establish another type of work our people specially 
adapted to, was to be work for a supplement with fireside work in 
hopes that we could encourage this particular firm to establish here on 
reservation to give our people work. There was two things hindered 
that, one was when I went with them over trying to obtain place for 
the site of this small factory, the fellow was discouraged by the original 
lease agreement being inc reased and he backed off. Two, was due to 
the fact that he could not be substantiated with any longer lease 
from individual Indians on his possessory holding than 5 years. 
The lease entered into the picture. I believe if you check in your 
tribal record, unoccupied lands can be leased for the period of 25 years, 
but where individual possessory holding or assignment is concerned 
only 5 years is the period of time for a lease. At least, in my 4 years 
time that has been my construction and observation of our leasing 
situation here at Cherokee. With the incoming council, it would be 
my advice to continue trying to get some type of industry in here. 

As I see it this arts and crafts as of today, it is a hobby. In fact, 
I have some figures I have broken down and it is amazing to know how 
little the average basketmaker makes off baskets when it is broken 
down into man-hours. Industry will be our sole solution to our health 
and welfare and our economic standard of living here on this reserva- 
tion. I say that in regard to the fact that our timber is gone. When- 
ever we are limited to 1 million board-feet, sustained yield annually, 
divided up among approximately 607 families of the reservation and 
not all of them getting their rightful pro rata share of 2,000 feet per 
annum, vour timber is gone. You can’t consider it as a livelihood any 
more. It is only subsidiary. In addition to that as I see it, it is 
true we have no railroad coming to Cherokee; the nearest railroad is 
7 miles. We cannot look for any type industry of any size. It has 
got to be small industry and I would say this, that it should be any 
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amount of small industry and placed throughout reservation areas 
so the traffic problem, getting to and from, your transportation, would 
not be too great on anyone that would work in these factories or indus- 
tries. We have many sites and I am sure that there is some type 
industry or any number of different types of industry if we can make 
the proper contact to encourage them to come in. True enough we 
have an organization known as the Cherokee Historical Association 
that promotes the drama, Indian Village and the Cherokee Museum. 
We are very fortunate in having such an organization that has took 
such interest in our locality here, establishing and promoting these 
different projects that does give work to our people, but it is only part 
time. Very small part time by major portion of these people that are 
employed through Cherokee Historical Association are only employed, 
I would say 3 or 4 months out of year. There is a few that is hired 

ear round or part of the year, but the task and the personnel of the 
Historical Association promoting the drama is, you might say, 2% 
or 3 months and that will not bring the groceries in for 12 months out 
of the year. 

As it has been my personal observation some people that have been 
employed at the Cherokee Historical Association within 2 or 4 weeks 
after the drama closed they have been applying for assistance from the 
tribe. Our welfare situation as a whole, we are very fortunate in 
having the county welfare board to appeal to with cases that are 
eligible to receive such aid from your county welfare board. Up and 
aside from that we do have very small appropriation set up annually 
in our budget to handle acute emergencies where welfare is concerned. 
In case of epidemic we are in position to take care of these cases. As 
regards welfare assistance we are having to rely on our county welfare 
boards for assistance. I think this has been a very worthwhile meet- 
ing. I think there has been several things clarified here today and I 
think it is the full and wholehearted hope of the Cherokee Indians for 
the Federal Government to maintain and keep under trusteeship of 
the Federal Government the deed to these lands belonging to the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians as these lands are becoming more 
valuable from year to year and I am in a position to actually realize 
what might happen in case there was ever such a thing as an allot- 
ment of the lands of the Eastern Band of the Cherokee Indians. 

Looking back on the history of the Cherokee Indians. It is not a 
beautiful history; it is a history I am inclined to think that the Federal 
Government would like to forget and I hope through our claims com- 
mission in the adjudication of the claim case of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians that they give us what we rightfully deserve. On 
the other hand, the Cherokee has been a proud type of people as our 
history shows in the production of one of the greatest dramas in the 
eastern United States, Unto These Hills, through six seasons has 
grossed over million dollars and has helped considerably with em- 
ployment to quite a few of our people, part time and some full time, 
a very small number. 

On the other hand, it is the sole desire—as I have worked with my 
people for a period of 4 years and I feel I am an authority on their 
actual thoughts and feelings of this reservation, and considering the 
Indians as a people that I am representing—it is their full desire for 
this reservation to remain intact, unallotted, and for them to use and 
use as they see fit through the tribal council and under the rules and 
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regulations set up by the Federal Government, and I further feel, by 
treaties in the past that it is the duty of the Federal Government to 
assist and fulfill to the best of their ability the desires and wishes of 
the Indian people of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians in securing 
this reservation and in rendering them the services that any Indian 
should have as long as it is feasible by both Cherokee Indians and the 
Federal Government to prevent any future trail of tears. Thank you. 
(Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF FRED BAUER 


Mr. Baver. If you would permit me, I would like to insert in the 
record a brief which was presented in the Hugh Lambert case, I be- 
lieve, in an Asheville, N. C., court action recently decided. I would 
also like to have inserted in the record, if you would permit, the resolu- 
tion of the council of 1919, deeding to the United States Government 
the deed to this property for the purpose of allotment. It has been 
stated this afternoon it was deeded to the Government for the purpose 
of supervision. I don’t find anything in the resolution of the council 
saying it was deeded for the purpose of supervision. I thank you. 

Representative SHurorD. May I inquire is this a brief that was used 
in the trial or simply a memorandum? 

Mr. Bauer. It is a brief I understood was to be used in the trial. 
They didn’t allow the case to come to trial, I understand, but I under- 
stand the decision was made and that that is the Government’s posi- 
tion. 

Representative SourorpD. This appears to be a brief. 

Mr. Baver. Yes; and I understand they didn’t allow a court trial; 
that was a brief. 

Representative SHurorp. Is it the brief of the defendant, Hugh 
Lambert? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes; but after you go on through there their argument 
is that the Indian doesn’t hold anything, his possessory right is only 
an illusory ownership. I would like to have the committee insert it 
in the record. If that is the Government’s position I don’t think the 
Indian has very much to look forward to. I don’t believe he has any- 
thing to cause him to have incentive to do anything with his property, 
if his possessory right is only illusory, he doesn’t own anything. 

Representative SHurorp. This appears to be an ex parte brief pre- 
pared by Hugh Lambert in the case of United States Government 
against Hugh Lambert. I don’t know any of the facts in the case and 
Jones don’t happen to be here. I ask this be made part of the file for 
reference to the parties. If Jones were here for the Government and 
Lambert—it could be made part of the file for reference. 

The CuarrMan. It is made a part of the file. 

Representative SHurorp. This appears to be a copy of the resolu- 
tion of the Cherokee Council; am I correct? 

Mr. Bauer. Yes; a copy of resolution of the Cherokee Council pre- 
pared at the time they got ready to deed the property over to the 
Government. 

Representative Saurorp. Dated November 6, 1919. That is all of 
record now, Mr. Chairman, and I ask that also be made a part of the 
file for reference by the committee since it is already of record of the 
Cherokee Tribe here. 
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Mr. Baver. Yes; I know, Mr. Shuford, pardon me. I know it has 
been a matter of record for years, but just to clear up misinformation 
that was put out here this afternoon that they did deed this property 
over for the purpose of supervision. That wasn’t the idea atall. The 
deed was conveyed to the United States for the purpose of final settle- 
ment of this property and not for the purpose of creating a reservation 
or supervision. 

Representative SHurorp. Well, it will be made part of the file and 
studied by the committee. 

Mr. Butts. To clear up one point—while there are really two things. 
You have one resolution in 1919 and if you would permit me, this is 
from the withdrawal report submitted in 1952. I would like to read 
two paragraphs to clarify that situation. This is under the heading 
describing the inadequacy and inaccuracy of the tribe record. 

Under the act of June 4, 1924 (45 Stat. 376), a roll of the Eastern Band of Chero- 
kee Indians was prepared, this roll included many persons whose right to enroll- 
ment was contested by the tribe. The act of March 4, 1931 (46 Stat. 1518), 
stopped the enrollment and held that after June 4, 1924 only those of one-sixteenth 
or more degree of Indian blood were entitled to any rights with the Eastern Band 
of Cherokee Indians. The additions to the census roll have been only those chil- 
dren born on the reservation since that date. This has resulted in children within 
the same family born off the reservation being omitted from the census roll and 
unable to receive tribal benefits. A new roll is necessary. The tribe has never 
accepted the roll prepared under the act. 

While it is contemplated that the tribe will endeavor to keep the lands in the 
tribal status after withdrawal, pressure might be brought for the final disposition 
of the assets of the tribe. In view of the nonsupport by the tribe of the roll ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Interior under date Saturday, January 27, 1931, it 
would be very difficult for the tribe officers to properly liquidate the assets. They 
would also be required to expend a large portion of their funds in settlement of 
legal disputes of right to enrollment. A new roll is necessary to simplify the han- 
dling of the tribe assets after withdrawal. 


I just wanted to clear up that because in the first proposition brought 
up by council the act of June 4, 1924, it was stated that it was for 
bringing up final roll as of that date and for allotment later. Due to 
the contested names on the roll and by official action of the council 
another resolution was passed, allotment being stopped and this legisla- 
tive act of 1931 was passed stopping allotment and approving the roll 
as of June 4, 1924. 

Mr. Baver. May I ask the superintendent if he would transmit to 
me the resolution to stop the allotment plan by the council sometime 
in the near future? 

Mr. Butts. I would have to ask that a search be made in the tribe 
resolutions and try to find that. 

Mr. Bauer. I know a delegation went to Washington in 1931 and 
their instructions when they left here was to go up there and see if 
they could sell some outlying tracts and settle up with Indians, those 
that had been contested. When they got up there they were talked 
into a different proposition and supported the law of 1931, which I 
am afraid they didn’t have the authority to do when they went up 
there. Their instructions when they left here was to see if they could 
sell outlying tracts and settle up with the contested Indians. 

The CuarrMANn. The superintendent will check that. 

Mr. Baver. If you will and get me a copy of that resolution, I would 
be glad. I may be mistaken on the whole thing. 

The CuarrMan. The committee stands adjourned. 


Xx 











